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_ mists are well acquainted with business methods but not accustomed — 


- toconsider them from the point of view of crime; many sociologists are : 
well acquainted with crime but not accustomed to consider it as expressed 1 
- business. This paper is an attempt to ) integrate thi these ‘two bodies of knowl 


_edge. More accurately. stated, i it is a comparison, on of crime in n the upper a ¥ 


white-collar class, , composed of respectable. or at least respected business _ is 
and professional r men, and crime in the lower class, composed of persons a 
— socioeconomic status. This comparison is made for the purpose of de- 
a. _ veloping the theories of criminal behavior, not for the purpose of muckrak, 


ing or of reforming anything except criminology. 


ceived and officially measured, has a high incidence i in the lower class and : 


incidence in in the upper less than | two of persons com = 


| 


x offenses, and drunkenness, but. exclude violations. 
The criminologists | have used the c case histories and statistics 
_ derived from these agencies of criminal justice as their principal data. From Oy 4 
€ them, they have derived general theories of criminal behavior. These iy : 


dl poverty c or r by personal ai and social characteristics believed to > be : associate 


Thirty-fourth panned Presidential Address delivered at Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 27, 1939” 
in joint meeting with the American Economic Society (its Fifty-second) at which Presiden ar! 
— Jacob Viner spoke on the relations of economic theory to the formulation of public p olicy. 


al — 
— 
| 
| 
do justice to the q riorated” families. T — 


“pa athic conditions associated with | poverty, a and that an idequate explana 


tion of or pears behavior 1 must st proceed along q quite different lines. The con 


of business and actor’ mer 
Be ve “robber barons” of | the last half of the nineteenth cent 
; = collar criminals, as practically everyone now agrees. Their attitudes 
by statements: Colonel Vanderbilt don’t 


a a railroad in accordance with the statutes, 


individually, but as I t trust you 
with my watch out of my sight.” Charles said, “The diffi. 
culty in railroad management . 
_ faith, and | low moral tone of railway man 
any ‘high sta indard of commercial hone: ty. 
‘The: present-day white-collar crimin 


than the “robber baro ns,’ pres Whi 


Mitchell, Foshay, Ins all, usica-Coster, ‘Fall 


i , and many princes an capt 
ry, and by a a host of lesser follow ers. Their criminality has been dem- 
; a onstrated again and again in the investigations of land offices, railwa Sy 
4 insurance, munitions, banking, public utilities, stock exchanges, the oil in- 


= crooked Practices | are found i in your a a 


: a m of misrepresentation i in n financial st statements is of « corporations, manipu- 


= 1 in the ‘stock bribery, bribery. of public officials 


dir ctly or indirectly i in order to secure favorable contracts and legislation, 
misrepresentation in advertising and salesmanship, embezzlement and mis- 

PP lication of funds, short wel hts and | measures and misgrading’of com- — 


“tral tendency of this paper bed are misleading a 
have not in corr to 
th 
road p 1 
“eal 
com 
— 
be found on avai 
nancial nd in ever crim 


modities, tax of funds in and bankrupt. 


cies. These ai are what Al | Capone ci called “ the legitimate r rackets.” 
many others are found i in abundance i in the business world i 


n the medical profession, which is here used as an example because it ~ 

probably. less criminalistic than some other Professions, | are found illegal 


sale of alcohol and narcotics, thenian; tag services to underworld crim- 

_ inals, fraudulent reports and testimony in accident cases, extreme cases of 
—unn sary treatment, fake specialists, restriction of competition, ar and - 
Fee-splitting is a violation of : a specific law in many states and 


a violation of the: conditions of admission t to the pi practice: of medicine i in ' 


~The physician who participates in -fee-splitting tends to send his p patients 


ds - to the surgeon who will give him the largest fee rathe r than to the surgeo 
ce. = m0 “ the best work. It has been reported that two thirds of the su r- 


+a ao can be reduced to two categories: misrepresentation of asset values 
and | duplicity ir in the manipulation of power. “The fir first is ; approximately the 
“same as fraud or swindling; the second is similar to the double-cross. ‘Th 


latter is illustrated wh the corporation director who, acting ot on inside infor- 


offender holds two antagonistic positions, one of which is a position of trust, 7" 
which is violated, generally by misapplication of funds, in the ii interest of 
the other } position. A football coach, permitted to referee a game ir in which 


his own team was as playing, would illustrate this 2 antagonism of po positions. 


a structure, but many concerns make a practice of assuming such antagonistic 
a ‘functions and violating the trust thus delegated > them. When 


nominal s separatio on nandc d continue b e bys subterfug ge maintain chet two positions. 


n accurate statist ical ‘comparison 1 of the c crimes s of t the two classes is ; not 


ilable. The most extensive evidence regarding the nature and prevalence — a 


= of white-collar criminality is found in the 1 reports sof the larger i investigations 


to which reference was made. Because of i its scatter ed character, that evi- 


The Federal Trade Commission in 1920 o reported that commercial bribery 


was a common in many industries. Inc certain chain 
Stores, the net shortag to pay 3.4 


a central western city who answered a questionnaire on this io 
e principle of this duplicity is that 
2 
| 
| ustrations rather than as proof of the prevalence of this = 


investment int 


=. 


a 


almost all cases by confessions, ‘showed ‘that 20 percent 0 of had stolen 


aa a "bank property. . A public accountant | estimated, in the period prior to th a 


impurities. In 
‘ing the ‘summer of 19345 40 percent ‘of the i ice cream samples tested ina 


‘routine 1 manner by the hapten of Public Health v were in violation ¢ of law. 


Securities and Exchange Commission, that 80 } percent t of the financial state- 
_ ‘ments of corporations were misleading. James M. Beck said, “ ‘Diogenes _ 


= have been hard put to it to find an eM man eh Wall Street = 


has been used by as gauge | by which t measure” 
ae Ww hite-collar criminality in business. James A. Farley said, ‘ aes he standards of 
| etnduet are as high among officeholders and politicians a they are in com 

mercial life,” and Cermak, while mayor of Chicago, said, “There is less graft 


in politics th than i in business.’ * John I Flynn wrote, “The e average politician i i 


the merest amateur in the gentle art of graft, compared | with his brot ther i 
the field of business.’ ” And Walter Lippmann w wrote, f “Poor : as they are, 


standards of public life are so much more social than those of business th 
a financiers who enter politics regard themselves as philanthropists.” ail, va 


; a hese statements obviously do not give a precise measurement of the 
. _ relative criminality of the white- collar class, but they are adequate « evidence 


a ‘that crime is not so highly concentrated i in the lower class. as the usual statis- 
age HO - ties indicate. Also, these statements ts obviously do not mean that every busi- 


Betis | ea Se ness and professional man is a a criminal, just as the usual theories do not _ 
ae mean that e 


ae: 


= very man in the lower class is a criminal. On ~ other hand, 
ek the preceding statements refer in many cases to the leading corporations ies 
America and are not restricted to the business and | professio 
are called quacks, ambulan 
dead- beats, fly- by-night swindlers. 
ee financial cost of white-collar c crime is probably several times as great 


os s the financial cost of all the cri 

‘white-collar” (upper) and “‘lower’ classes merely 

Fe designate persons of high and low socioeconomic status. Income and amount of money in- 

volved i in the crime are not the sole criteria. Many persons of “‘low” socioeconomic status are 
“white-collar” criminals in the sense that they are well-dressed, well-educated, and have hig 
a incomes, but ‘ ‘white-collar” as used in this paper means “ “respected, Ase socially accepted and= 
approved,” “looked up to.” Some people i in this class may not be well-dressed or well-educated, — 
“Nor | have high i incomes, although the “apper” — the ‘ (3 ‘lower” classe these 
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“crime problem. 


600.0 


Br eaiehia and robberies: of the stores in that chain. Public enemies 


numbered one to six secured $130, ooo by burglary and oe in 1938, 
or nearly two 
thousand times as much. The New ‘York Times i in 1931 sie te four cases 


of embezzlement i in the United States with a loss of 1 more than a a million 


dollars each anda combined loss of nine million dollars. Although a million- 


dollar burglar or robber is practically unheard of, these million-dollar em- 


is bezzlers : are small-fry among white-collar criminals. The estimated loss to 
a investors in one investment trust from 1929 to 1935 was $580,000,000, due 


"primarily to the fact that 75 percent | of t the values i in | the portfolio were in 


‘securities of affiliated compani Sy , although i it advertised the i importance of 


_ diversification in investments nd its 's expert services in selecting ; safe s se- 
curities. In the claim was made six. years ago that 


damage | to social relations! hite-collar crimes trust ¢ 
therefore create distrust, which lowers social morale and produces ant 

disorganization on a large scale. Other crimes produce relatively little 
fect on social institutions or social organization. 


ing it by this name - does not ‘make i it worse, just as refraining from calling i it 


me crime does not make it better than it otherwise would be. It is called crime 


: — in order to bring i it within the scope of criminology, » which i is justified 


od “analysis is the criterion of violation of the criminal law. Conviction in the 
— court, which i is sometimes suggested as the criterion » is not ade- 


quate” because a large proportion of those who commit | crimes. are not 


- convicted i in 1 criminal courts. This ct criterion, therefo ore, needs to 


is supplemented, the criterion of the crimes of one class 
must be kept consistent in general terms with the criterion of the crimes o 
the other class. The definition should not be the spirit of the Jaw for whit 


be more liberal for one class than for ‘the other. ‘Since this discuss on 
- concerned with ‘the conventional theories of the criminologists, the criterion 


of white-collar crime must be justified i in terms of the procedures of those 
criminologists in dealing with other crimes. The criterion white-collar 
“4 ae crimes, as here proposed, supplements convictions in the criminal courts in 


. four respects, in each of which the extension is justified because the crimi- 


e supple- 


WwW hite- collar. crime is real crime. Iti is not t ordinarily called c crime, a and call- a 


’ An officer of a chain g 
of the law for other crimes 


‘statistics of juvenile delinquents in constracting their theories of 
behavior. This inclusion of agencies other than the criminal 


a their work, although certainly nc not all, ‘consists of cases are ii in viola- 


of the: criminal law. The Federal Trade Commission : recently ordered 
~ several automobile companies to s stop p advertising their interest rate onin-— 
3 stallment purchases as 6 percent, since it was actually 114 percent. . Also it 
ie ~ filed complaint a against Good Housekeeping, one of the Hearst publications, ; 
charging that 1 its seals led the public to > believe that all products ts bearing 
those seals had been tested i in their laboratories, which w was contr 
_ Each of these ‘involves a a charge of dishonesty, which might have been tried : 


ina criminal | court as fraud. A large F of the cases before ‘these 


Second, fo! both behavior which would have a reasonable expect-— 
oe ancy ‘of convid tion if tried i ina a criminal court or substitute agency should be a 
defined as criminal. In this respect, , convictapility rather than actual con- 
. ~ viction should be the criterion of criminality. The criminologists would no 
- hesitate to accept as data a verified case history of a person who was a crim 


inal but had never been convicted iti is to ‘inch ude 5 


rr , such as stockholders’ suits and patent-infringement suits. These sand 
might have been referred to the criminal court but they were referred to 
a the ee because he injured party was more interested in s securing 


bezzlement cases, regarding which surety companies have much evidence 
Fed In a short ce consecutive series of embezzlements known toa surety company, 
"gO percent were not ‘prosecuted because prosecution would interfere with 


_ restitution or salvage. The evidence in cases of embezzlement is generally 
conclusive, and would anes been sufficient to ju: tify conviction 


the same agencies than the cri fficial decisions 
iolations of the crimin; 
— £4«i« 
— a 
4 
— 
— 
in their gen-_ 4 
— 
— 
aT 
— CH 
— 
sriminal if conviction is avoided 
— 
kis 


‘oficiales and and confidence m me 


who do not use strong-arm methods, a1 are even more frequently in immune 


such criminals as data, because ! under stand the generic re 


class bias affects ‘not merely present- « courts but toa much g greater 
“ degree a affected the earlier c courts which established the e precedents and rule . 


terpret the actual or of conviction in the light of 
facts regarding the pressures brought to bear on the deal 


Fourth, persons | who are accessory to a crime included among 


white-collar criminals as | s they are among other criminals. W hen the Federal 

"Bureau of Investigation deals with a case of kidnapping, it is not ‘content 
with catching the offenders who carried away the victim; they may catch _ 

a the court may convict twenty-five other persons » who assisted by se-_ 

creting t the victim, negotiating the ransom, ‘oF | putting the ransom 


ito circulation. ( ‘On the other | hand, the: ‘prosecution of white-collar cr crim, 


: volves collusion between politicians and business men but prosecutions are _ 
y — limited to the eee Judge Manton was found guilty of ac- 


come aig 000 ) received i in bribes from insurance companies but the insu 


ance companies which paid the bribes have not been prosecuted. In wil 
investigation an embezzlement by the president of a bank, at least 


_ dozen other violations of law which were related | to this embezzlement ent and g 
i “involved. most of the other officers of the bank and t the officers of the clear- 
ing house, were discovered but n none of the others was | prosecuted. 


_ This a of the c criterion n of white-collar criminality results in the cor 


hey ‘differ principally i in n the isn 


_cony ias of the courts an — 
24 t, the late 
Ay id the bribe 
q 


‘ees Rectang oak largely as a a consequence of this are not re- 


riminal law i is due princi- 


ial position sal the two types o of offenders. 


nvicted in 1933 *s the use of the mails to defraud, said to ec “You are 
en of affairs, of experience, of refinement and culture, of excellent reputa— 


n and standing in the business and social world.” That statement might © 
te used as a general c characterization of white-collar criminals for they are 
oriented basically to legitimate and respectable careers. Because of their 4 a 2 
social status they have a loud voice in determining what goes into’ ee 
statutes and how the criminal law as it affects themselves is implemented _ 


administered. This mony illustrated from the Pure Food and 


would be It took a highly « performance by Dr. Wiley in in 
os 1906 t to induce Congress to enact the law. That law, however, did r not creat 
Be: e, just as the federal nn kidnapping law 


"which had been formulated previously it in state laws. W yhen an amendment 

this law which would bring within the : scope « of of its agents fraudulent 


statements made over the radio « or in the p Press, was presented to 


slogans of “ a the press” and “dangers of bureaucracy. ” This pro- 
posed amendment, also, would not have created a new crime, for the s state 


laws already prohibited fraudulent: statements over the radio or in th 
_ press; it would have implemented | the law so it could have been n enforced . 
i Finally, the Administration has" not been able to enforce the law as it has — 


desired because of the pressures ‘by the offenders against the law, sometimes 


eae gc sometimes by others. The statement of f Daniel Drew, a pious | s old fraud, 


describes es the criminal law with some accuracy, “I ‘Law i is like : a cobweb; it’s 


— 
penal sanctions in the form of warnings, orders to cease 
lly the loss of a license, and only in extre 

ic 

— lem : 
This difference in the impleme 
Se lly to the difference in the soc | pe Bhs 

— 

4 

— 

— 

— 
— 

— 

— 

— 


sini for flies ¢ and the smaller ee of i insects, 
: bumblebees break through. Ww /hen technicalities of the law stood in in mj way, 


preceding analysis should be neither as an that 
all efforts to influence legislation and its administration are reprehensible a 


nor as a particularistic interpretation of the criminal law. It means s only 


that the e upper class has } greater in influence in moulding the criminal law an 


ss its administration | to its own interests than does the lower class. The priv 
leged white- collar criminals before the law results to a 


ups secure relative immunity by 

“benefit of business or profession. 


In contrast with the power r of the white-collar ee is the weakness of 

their victims “Consumers, i investors, and stockholders are unorganized, lack 
knowledge, and cannot protect themselves. Daniel Drew, after 
taking a large sum of money by sharp practice from Vanderbilt i in the I Erie 


; - deal, concluded t that i it wasa mistake to take money from a powerful man 
the same ne level as himself and declared ‘that i in n the future would confine 
y, who wouldn’t be ims 
to organize and fight back. W hite-collar flourishes at points 


where powerful business. and professional men come in contact with per- 


_ sons who are weak. In this ‘Tespect, it is similar to steali andy from a | 


- baby. Many of the crimes of the lower class, on the other hand, are com 


mitted against persons of wealth, and | power in the form of burgla ry and 


play. Because of this « difference i in the ¢ comparative } power of the v victims 


| he white-collar criminals ¢ enjoy relative i immunity. es 


thie respect. Embezzlement i is s usually theft ‘from a an employer by an em- 


s and the employee is less capable of manipulating social and legal 


forces in his own interest than is the employer. 1 As might have been ex. 


ers 


ected, the laws regarding e embezzlement \ were ¢ formulated l ng be efore aws 


that criminal behavior i in is due cither t to poverty o 


y be. 
collar criminals. 


of convenience ignorance than of largely to cases 
in courts, and these agencies are used 
the lower economic strata. ‘Consequently, Chae 


WLS 


eg 
Ale — 
— 
= 
— 


with poverty i: is not justified. 


Bi 3 hey were seldom problem | children in their earlier years and did hot 
in juvenile courts or child guidance « clinics. The 


gia ty is extended to ste 8 the economic stresses sich afflict business in a 


period of ‘depression, it is, is not closely correlated with white-collar crim 
ee inality. Probably at no time within fifty years have white-collar crimes 
=o: the field of investments and of corporate ene — extensiv 
_ during the boom period of the twenties. = pes ee 


Third, the conventional theories do not oven er class 


ity. The e sociopathic and psychopathic factors which have been emphasized 


doubtless have something to do with crime causation, but: these. factors 


not been related to a general p process which i is ‘found both i in wh 


criminality and lower class c criminality and therefore they do not explain oo 


either class. may explain manner or method of 


s astray. . Shaw and Mc Kay and others, working excl sively 
- er class crime, have found the conventional theories 
Be sess to acq t for’ variations within the data of lower class crime and 


have been working toward an explanation o of c crime 
general social process. . Such efforts will be ak aided — 


“tional, 


criminalityy is lear is that it is s learned i in 
with those who vho alr ready 


. 
this cri beh ) 


— 


~ 


their data are grossly biased from the point of view of the economic status 
n that criminality is closely associated 
criminality is closely associated with f 
"poverty ODviously does not apply to white-collar criminals. With a small | 
Sa) | 
| 
of yesterday 1s seldom true of 
white-collar criminals. The idea that the causes of criminality are to be 
| 
= 
view of t tts in the conventional theories, an hypothesis that 
will explain both white-collar criminality and lower class criminality is 
— Sein needed. For reasons of economy, simplicity, and logic, the hypothesis shou og Bete | 
apply to both classes, for this will make possible the analysis of causal 
in terms of a mc 
| ich is here suggested as a substitute for the conven- -* | 
4 or; and that those who learn q 
¥ r are segregated from frequent and intimate contacts 


law-abiding behavior. ' 
determined largely by 


a genetic explanation b both of white-collar crim- 


* 
and lower criminality. Those who become white- collar crimi- 
generally start their careers in good neighborhoods and good homes, 


"graduate from colleges with some idealism, and with little selection o on their Bet: 
get into particular business situations in which criminality is ‘prac- 
tically a folkway and are inducted into that system of behavior just a as into a 


any ‘other folkway. The lower class criminals generally start their career 


in deteriorated n neighborhoods and families, find ‘delinquents at hand fror 


they acquire the attitudes toward, and ‘techniques of, c crime —— 
association with delinquents and in | 


people. The essentials of process are the same for the two 
This is not entirely a process of for inventions are 


kinds of white-collar crime are ers. 
_Asecond general process i s social in 


oe ferential « association culminates in crime because the commynityts not OF 
ganized : solidly against that behavior. Th The law i is pressing‘in one direction, 
forces are pressing n the opposite ‘direction. In busi 
“rules of the game” conflict with the legal rules. A business man who 1 wants 
‘e obey the law is driven by his competitors to adopt their methods. This is % 
ie well illustrated by the persistence of commercial bribery in spite of the 


trenuous efforts of business organizations to eliminate it. Groups : and in in 


= 


dividuals z are individuated; they are more concerned with. their specialize do 


: group or individual ii interests than with the larger welfare. Consequently, it 


is not possible for the community to present a solid front in opposition t oo 
The Better Business Bureaus and Crime Commissiongg co 
business and professional men, attack burglary, robbery, a | 
: dles, b but overlook the crimes of their own members. The fogiiis ek 
~ping on t the lower class ar are ‘similarly i in confi t. gan 
he two classes in ‘similar wa r ways. 


- Thave presented a a brief a and general description 
‘ity on a framework of argument regarding theories of criminal behavior. 


That argument, , stripped of the description, m 
I. , White-collar criminality is real criminality, being in all | cases in viola- 
ion of the c criminal | law. 
ae he 2. _ White-collar c: criminality differs from lower er class craminality principal 


Whether a person becomes a criminal or not is 
| omparative frequency and intimacy of hiscon- x | 
an 
| 
— 
=a 

— 


. The theories of the criminologists that crime is s due | 


apply to > the white- criminals; and third, they do ‘not even explain the 


criminality ¢ of the lower class, since ‘the facte a not related to a gen 


process characteristic of all criminality. 
theory pre behavior which wil both whit -collar 


aks 


 . 
in an implementation of oth po poverty orto 
— 


Tulane University 

— 


a desperate disease, a cur 


‘dillon are to be used they must be discussed. This is a a 
report on on one phase of an extended study of on ethnic : 


groups. The major objectives are (1) to > suggest certain lines of internal and _ 

external | criticism opinionnaire ‘results’ and (2) to present certain 


od terials pertaining to group differences i in the: endorsement ofar range ge of judg-— 
‘It has been largely agreed d for the la 


scales’ introduced by L. L. Thur stone represent the most exact means of © 
a assaying group é attitudes toward. various social values. It is argued here that 


some of the procedures used in the : scoring and i interpretation of ‘Thursto- 
nian ‘scales’ involve methodological contradictions and. sociological inade- 
-quacies. Although i it is believed that this is true of the various Thurstonian 


The’ Negro. The following 


iscussion. The table sum- Be 


results obtained a printed opinionnaire concerning ‘the’ 


Negro 1 which was administered to 679 college students registered in socio 
courses at Harvard University, | Radcliffe State 


College, ‘Tulane University, | and 


times between October 1938 and October 


ments about the Ne 


_ * Read at the annual oe of the American Sociological Gute, Dec. 28, 


writer is indebted to the Tulane University Council on Research for financial aid. Re 
1 Limitations of space preclude the extended discussion merited by each of the saities Bal 
_ points in question. Hence, the full evidence for various conclusions and inferences can be only _ 
imperfectly reported. The fault is not necessarily lessened by its admission. —Throughout the | 
"paper, certain terms have been consistently set off by inverted commas (‘ thus’). Terms thus 


qualified are to be read: so-called. This device lessens the likelihood of equivocation, of using pee: 
the same term to denote two or more significantly different concepts. 


f 
2 The opinionnaire (which is appended to this paper) is part of a larger test battery which ia 


s not treated here. I am indebted to the following persons for aid in administering these opin- _ 
onnaires: at Harvard and Radcliffe, E. Y. Hartshorne, Logan Wilson, Edward Devereux and a 

Dudley Kirk; at Pennsylvania State, Kingsley Davis ‘and Gordon T. Bowden; at Louisiana 

State University, Edgar A. Schuler, T. Lynn Smith and M. B. Smith. The Harvard- Radcliffe 


sample + was obtained between October 1— 11, 1938 (except for retests which are not reported o 


here); the Pennsylvania uae sample, between February 18 and March 5, 19395 the cgi 


— 
. It was ada 
—— 
= 


EAN Scores’ on OPINIONNAIRES CONCERNING ‘THE’ Necro,  Acce RDING 
LLEGE, AND REticious AFFILIATION: or Su 


Radelife 
Penn State 


“Northern” Subjects'|“ Southern” Subjects? 


Protestants versus Catholics 
Protestants versus No Reli 
Catholics versus Jews 
Catholics versus No Religious Afiliation 


“Northern” subjects are: Harvard, Rad iffe, and Pennsylvania State subj 
’ subjects are: Tulane, Newcomb and Louisiana State subjects. 
a gh S pe Inasmuch as the differences in means between males and females of the same geographical 
and the on of religious affiliation are insignifican r i 


criticized; MS is the ‘mean score. 


which appear to be sta- 


significant, the paucity r of c: cases in some of the subgroup- 


8 See. D. MacCrone, in South th Africa, chap. X, New York sant, ‘The 
original opinionnaire referred to the South African ‘native’ and the ‘ecale-values were based 
ea _ upon the judgments of 200 200 persons, “songs descent an and 170 Bantu. Only those statements 


ETHNIC 


Ca lics first in the endorsement 


ave 


of judgments ‘ur ‘unfavorable’ to ‘the’ Negro. With almost equal regularity, — 


he Protestants 1 rank k second; the Jews are usually third and those e with no- 


religious affiliation rank (or, ‘least unfavorable’). The conventiona 
_ indexes of statistical significance suggest that these are ‘real’ differences, 


particularly between the ‘Northern’ religious aggregates. (However, as the 


_ critical ratios indicate, the differences between the Jews and the ‘non-re- 
ligious’ groups are re anything but : significant.) The consistency of these re- 


sults is so pronounced that, despite occasionally insignificant differences oo 
e ar some justification for proclaiming thet 
ward the Negro whereas the 
€ mo vorable, with the Protestants between 


ial attitudes. WwW hen so based, . such conclusions may be at once impugned, 
" Methodological Fallacies of the Thurstone Attitude Scales. The basic objec- — 
a to such a conclusion questions the meaning of summed or averaged 3 


o of group responses to ‘scales’ using the Thurstone technique of 
struction. What do these ‘averaged s scores’ ’ denote? The > usual answer is that 
_ they constitute an ‘index’ of the degree « of “favorableness’ or ‘unfavorable- 
ness’ toward ‘the’ Negro. This answer is hesed on the conviction that the | 


ae _ judgments which make up the inventory represent a ‘linear continuum’ and 


‘tween averages, t 
“Catholics are 


that the scale-values of endorsed judgments may be algebraically summed 


and ave averaged. 5 This ; assertion c can be and has been challenged but, t to my 


= the various criticisms have not been Renee met. 


“ 


scale.’ The same assumptions underlie our adaptation of MacCrone’s inventory and the use of © 


q ‘generalized scales,’ except that our adaptation involves the generalizing process to a lesser 
extent. See H. H. ‘Generalized Attitude Scales,” Soc. Psychol, 


Eg, for sex differences in ‘mean attitude scores,’ s 


tude toward the Negro of Northern and Southern College Students,” f. Soe. Psychol.,7 7: 196- 


5 See the explicit statement of L. L. i and E. J. Chave. on this point. “Iti is legiti 


Several groups of individuals may then be compared as regards the means of their respectiv 

frequency distributions of attitudes. The differences between the means of several such dis 

- tributions may be directly compared because of the fact that a rational base tine has bee oa 

stablished.” The Measurement of Attitudes, 82, Chicago, 

ae, For basic methodological criticism of the Thurstonian assumption ofa nae continuum, 

see the incisive papers by H. M. Johnson, “Pseudo-Mathematics in the Mental and Social V 

Sciences,” Amer. F. Psychol., 48:342-351, 1936, and by Clifford Kirkpatrick, aa 
and Methods i in Attitude Measurements,” Amer. Sociol. Rev., 1:75-88, 1936. See also Kirk. 


- 


sions of measurement N. R. , An Account of Measurement 
est ‘Nagel, An Introduction to 


__on the same kind of evidence are c 
as 
ae 
ae 
be 
"Which were ordered similarly by both groups were included in the inventory. It will be noted 
that substitution of the term ‘Negro’ for the term ‘the native’ leads to a series of judgments J 
ree substantially similar to those in the Hinckley-Thurstone ‘attitude-toward-the-Negro 
to determine a central tendency for the frequency distribution of attitudes in a group. a 
| 


shown that Thurstone’ scale-values are not additive, 
much a as his « collections of statements s dot not have the ‘group-property’ 


do not constitute > closed systems. 7To: put this mo more depestanes lett us e ar 


mean.” (1) that a person, who is extremely unfavorable 


toward ‘the’ Negro, endorses. Statement 6 (“I consider that the Negro is is 
nsely unfavorable to. ‘the’ 

TO, , and that he likewise endorses Statement me and also several other state- 


me 


disparaging to o Negroes (e.g 2,8 and 30, with scal 


val ues s of Io. 3, 10.2, 9. 7, and 8. 3 respectively). B’ ‘score’ (arithmetical 
a thus Sisal 9-9 which is less ‘unfavorable’ than as 5 score of 1 I 
a which contradicts the hypothesis. The inevitable result of multiple endo 
ments of statements lying at either extreme of the ‘scale’ is a score which is. 
“2 less extreme than that obtained by endorsing only the limi miting statements 


the series.’ ‘Given a by statements, the ‘ ‘score’ of endorsed 


Tihurstone’ s inventories dois not ‘constitute a ‘alinear ‘scale may be 
2 in sniothes connection. Were the inventory a linear scale, endorsement | 
a statement with a given scale-value would involve “acceptance of all 


sitions less extreme and i in ‘the same ‘direction from the neutral | Pos 


af Logic and Scientific Method, chap. XV, New York, 1934. Fora paper - which purports to demon- 
: ie strate the logical validity of such techniques of ‘measurement’ as those of Thurstone, see 
George A. Lundberg, “The Thoughtways of Contemporary Sociology,” Amer. Sociol. Rev., 
a Bee 1:703-723, 1936. Relevant to this discussion is the unpublished critique of Lundberg’s paper 
read by R. K. Merton at the Eastern Sociological Conference, New Haven, April 18, 1936. oe 
Ban 7a For a demonstration of this inadequacy, see Johnson, op. cit., 349-350. For a brief di 
sn of the | group- “Property, see Cassius J. Keyser, Mathematical Philosophy, chap. 
Thurstone and Chave, cit. x In the Hinckley-Thurstone ‘attitude-toward- din 
; scale,’ ‘ scores’ are constituted by the median scale value. This is a difference which makes no 
= to our argument. Likewise, the use of MacCrone’ s statements sand scale-values sh 


will obtain a lower score than the who simply endorses the’ “A” statement, 
As Johnson suggests, “Perhaps the procedure should be worked over.” op. cit., 350. _ 


Murphy, L. B. Murphy and T. M. Newcomb, Experimental Social 


_ New York, 1937. The fact that Thurstone has chosen not to indicate a ‘neutral’ position on his — 
‘scale’ is irrelevant for, as he indicates, “The origin is arbitrarily assigned. We could have — 
placed the origin in the middle of the scale, but that would necessitate dealing with negative uae 
_class-intervals an and nothing is Statistically gained ther Thurstone a d Chave, op. cst. 63. 


jections to the assumption of a linear continuum (involving additivity and 

determination of central tendencies) are of at least three interrelated 
— 
— 
— 

— 

— 
— 

— 
— | 
— 

— 
For Thurstonian inventories which contain statements of the “A” and “E” types (‘All,’ 
___‘No’) this difficulty becomes readily apparent. The “A” proposition includes all the “I” 
— 
ane 
 — 


might be assumed to ender all statements involving slightly less deprecia- 

tion of the social value in ‘question. Likewise, endorsements of statements — 
scale-values of 8 and 1 10.3, let us say, would logically entail endorse- 
ment of all statements with scale-values falling between 8 8 and 10.3. This is a oo 


most elementary consideration. “ ‘No one could use a ruler 0 on 1 which he oad 
“not tell whether the 5 point marked would fall between 6 and 8 or whet e! 


“a it would have a capricious preference for some other point on the instru- 
ment.” In actual practice, however, as those who have used Thurstone’ a | 
inventories can testify, th there i is no assurance that subjects 1 will check all the — ae Ee 

with scale-values intermediate the extremes of those 


as can be illustrated by case. Individual 4 


ulus 
ses Statement 6 ¢ ‘I consider that the Negro i is more like an animal than | 

a human being’ with a scale- value of 10. 0.6 and also ¢ endorses Statement 25 


ethod of scoring, his. score is 6. Individual B endorses State- 


a im he score is 6.7. 7. In what sense can we conclude that these | two 0 persons are 


qually ‘favorable’ (or equally ‘unfavorable’) to ‘the’ Negro | 


with various su who have identical that they will not 


set of staneinents, even though the two sets result i in identical o or r insignifi- 
cantly different ‘ average scores. If SO, what ‘is the denota' ion of ' ‘equally 
scores? Can we conclude with such ] pro onents of =" 


‘operationalism | as Lundberg that i in this w way ‘ “che term attitude would . . 
— a very much narrower but : a more definite ‘ae than at pres- 


th 

are not designed to represent ‘attitudes’. They assert 
res Thurstone’s ‘scales’, like scientific measuring instruments in general, 
not | measure all aspects of events. These sele 
one aspect or property, g., , ‘favorableness’ » ju as 


ae responds only to one property, 


u Murphy, , Murphy and N Newcomb, , op 


: 


— 
— 
. Not unrelated to these conside 
Thurstone n all the Negro needs tO make 
4 
| 
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beside ‘the point, since no ‘scientific construct 
cover all enumerable details of a class of phenomena.” 8 To m nea 
Pp y 


“oT the analogy s seems to be e slightly misplaced. The fault of Thurstone’ $s con- 


_ structs is not their abstractness b but their { failure to constitute : a ee : 


at any point. are usable if they 
| ranted for what they . are: ordered. series of statements concerning aan 


if t 


Sociological the Attitude Scale. When we sh 
our attention from the mp 


sociological 


teria a as ‘ambiguity’. @Q "To bes sure, criteria x 
are e necessary if the sole objective is to develop an instrument that will = 


a4 ‘measure’ a given property, but this very emphasis ¢ on linearity may obscure 


os Ths _ the sociological utility of including i in an inventory some statements which, 
ea on the basis of these criteria, are not ‘differentiating,’ i.e., statements en- 


dorsed with equal: frequency by persons with differentiated responses to 


; - other s statements. In other words, if we abandon o or ‘modify the notion that 
measure single ‘attitude,’ opinions involvin 
cence of several cultural values ay be included i in the i inventory, al 


dette opinions c concerning ‘the’ 


eg oes — 


_| with complex gpinions concerning Negro o within certain cultural contexts 
| Thus, using Thurstone’ s criteria, such statements as “I think that the Ne 


al SUC 


gro o ought to b given every opportunity « of education and development- 
just like the white man” would be discarded because they are e 


large proportion 1 of subjects with ‘scores’ lying near both extremes of the 


‘scale.’ This s statement nt would be s suspect, , for although one 


‘such,’ but involves the ‘halo-effect” induced the pr prestige of univer- 

sal cduaation’ as a cultural value in our society. Endorsement sad y thus be “ 


— 
— 
— 
— 
ise, we rule out a f their 
— 
— 7 t of the latt | 


ultant concer: 
cultural premise that “every citizen hi 


ti ion.” ‘Thus, even though s statements of this type are by 
_stonian standards, frequency of endorsement can be adopted as a crude 


‘complex Combining separate tests of ‘attitudes: toward education’ and ae: 

; ‘attitudes toward the Negro’ would r no more provide an index of this ¢ opin- 
ion-configuration ‘than combining encyclopedia articles on “France” 
ce on “disease” would provide discussion of “the French disease. ” Otherwise = | a 


"stated, the effort to attain a linear scale should not be permitted to vad 7 


ion of complex opinions constitute valuable descriptive | data. 


If a opinionnaires are to serve as indexes of current t opinion concerning: so- 


ial values, their Sanne statemen 


‘sertion ha: has ‘implications fo for determining ‘internal ‘consistency’ of an inven 
_ tory by 1 meahs of the association between each statement in the i inventory 
nd the total score. An item is said 1 to be discriminating according to the 


extent to which it leads to > differential responses | by p persons with mpsendl 


should be discarded. this procedure is statistically impeceable,iit | 
fallacious assumptions by assuming a van, logic of of relations’ 


ing configurations of opinions. However, they also assert the ‘unsatisfactory’ nature of in- 
 aaeadeas which are “ambiguous since either factual, evaluational or logical — 
considerations may | have motivated ‘the acceptance or fejection of tl the statements.” "It may be 


dividual, §0-51, New York, 1938. See also Keith Sward’s a enantio that ‘mean scores’ in 
rating scales are ‘inadequate “except as the very roughest of devices.” He finds that item- 
— contains an assortment of traits that are significant numerically and — 
Applied Psychol., 19:410-425,1935- 
a ‘6 However, R. F, Sletto has demonstrated that “ “measurement ofa single common variable 


as usually applied.” See his “Critical Study of the Criterion of Internal Consistency in Per- 
Scale Construction, Amer. Sociol. ‘Reo., 61-68, 1936; and the valuable discussion 


f current opinions concerning Negroes-and-education as a value- ee 


| 
— 
— 
_ 
— 
_ — "The investigator who shelves his psychology and sociology while he deals — — 
with mathematical formulas will doubtless conclude that if a consi 
proportion of subjects endorse both of the following statements, the in- 
ternal consistency’ is to this extent lessened. 3 
— 
nevertheless prove useful in ascertaining group differences in maintaining complex opin- 
See Kirkpatrick and Stone, “Attitude Measurement and the Comparison of Generations, 
4 G. Murphy and R. Likert note “the importance of considering the qualitative signifi- q 
inferred from the fact that items satisfy the criterion of inter 


my mind the is SO ochildieh cannot be expected 
know what is in his best interests (scale-value =8, 4, 1.€., ‘unfavorable’ 


think that the Negro ought to be given every of education 


an 


“favor given every opportunity of 
cts endorse both these judgments, they 2 
ot giving their ‘real’ opinions but a1 are 2 checking statements facetiously or or at 3 ie 
eh andom. Or, it is inferred, the s statements do not adequately reflect sl 
i = toward the same entity, ‘the’ Negro. Both of these inferences con- 
tain a suppressed premise which, I suggest, is fallacious. This premise _ 


holds tha ubjects do not ‘really’ subscribe to contradictory 


A _ assuming that these presumably i incompatible assertions should not be dl 
- dorsed by the same persons. Such a prejudgment minimizes the possibility 

| taming an adequate representation of the i 1e inconsistencies of social judg- 
ments which : in many instances actually obtain. This ‘test of internal con- 


sistency’ i is based o on a a dubious rationalist assumption. In making this Be. 


we * shift from the level of lngical 1 norms to the level of psychosocial ' 
ve observe that incompatible judgments are often made by the same — 


w person.! * Thus ‘ ‘int the previous il illustration, persons who subscribe to both 
the national democratic i ideology—including the belief ir in education a 
REE A? 


right’—and to the regional al ideology | 
and of the Negro, will readily, and honestly endorse both 


ments. To assume, as Thurstone does, that persons hold rigorously _ 
consistent social opinions is to fly in the face of a store of clinical observa-_ 


psychologists, anthropologists, and John him- 


- 
17 The selavent statement reads: Be “If we find fin en- 
dorsements], we might attribute fit to the carelessness of the subjects in making their 
_ check marks more or less at random, or we might attribute it to defects in the statements 
themselves .... But the inconsistencies vary with the statement that is chosen as a basis of © 
comparison with all the rest, and such differences are due vue no doubt to defects in the 


schema of adult reasoning (and of explicit edientific at that) 
i 3 by submitting this schema to, say syllogistic tests so as to see whether the [subject] conforms — 


= ya} - to our practical and scholastic habits of thought, that we shall succeed in finding the true 
‘nature of [social Fudgment and in Child, 33 York, 1928. 
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| ‘favorable’ respectively, wi he implicit reasoning | 
y and validity.” A reconstruction of the imp 
— 
— 
— 
it 
— 
— 
— 
— 


ETHNIC 


umptions which 


e has sup- > 


further mooted point: in opinionnaires is the ition 


As” both and scientifically In some situations, it 


may | be discovered that ‘overt behavior i is a more reliable basis for roving 


‘tion of the relative ‘significance’ of verbal ‘and overt ‘responses must as yet 


be solved anew for each class of problems. The apriori assumption that — 4 
a responses are simply epiphenomenal is to be accorded no greater er weight a 


_ than the assumption that words do not deceive nor actions lie. It is unneces- 
sary to repeat additional considerations in this connection except to state, 
in company | with Thurston, Murphy, L Likert and others, that the expres-_ 


yn of opinion is itself a1 a recurrent phase of social activity. Hence, reliable 
a alid of opinionnaires may be useful e even 1 if unrelated to overt behavior. 


_ Another issue in this | controversy has not received adequate attention. It : 
is not simply a question of whether or not overt behavior ‘coincides’ w vith 
expressed or endorsed opinions. This way of formulating the problem ob- \ 
 jemekgee of its basic aspects, namely, may we we assume the amount and :. 


4 
rection of spread between o 1 opinion and action to be relatively consggnt for 
members of different groups? 1 To my Knowledge, no systematic research on | 
his problem has been carried out.?° It may be tentatively (and speculative- 
_ly) suggested that the spread between opinion and action is not the same 
for different groups but that the ‘differences in direction of spread’ are rela- 

- tively constant. ' Thus, the h hypothesis may be advanced that ‘the Northern 


index of t verbalized ‘tolerance’ of Negroes is consistently higher t ‘than ‘their ‘ in| 
dex of behavioral tolerance’ of Negroes. ‘And, contrariwise, that ‘the South- 


of ver erbalized sch is s consistently lower than their ‘index of 
Put in less idiomatic but more intelligible. 


prvayt talk about them and that Southerners talk shone Neg 


20 Cf, Richard T. Collective Behavior, 49-50, New York, 193 


8 Ee = assumption is tacitly intro really of minor importance. — i 
ag citly introduced that in one s por tance.” 
vior (overt or ve esponses are a t 
Bec 
\ 
ae 
ae 


nig is one of degree 
In anyevent, setting the problem in these terms shifts 
general t relation 

_ groups. To be sure, these notions about San consistent ene difference: 
i” spread between opinion and action are largely speculative at the present Be 
juncture.” But the very hypothesis emphasizes the need for caution in the _ 

_ use 0 of * ‘attitude: scores’ derived from m opinionnaires | as indexes of predisposi 

a determinate fashion toward a given n value. Identical scores 

S may well be associated with : sharply diverging forms of overt behavior. _ 
Regional Differences in Opinions Concerning ‘ ‘The’ Negro. (With these 

strictures in mind, we may now consider a preliminary report of regional | 


in of statements about Some studies 


; not squat re with the facts; in any event, it ‘should not be assumed | 
further ado that s ubjects r represent the particular geographical region in 
are tested. Usir the sixfold division into ‘regions’ developed by 


i ee The terms rt and ‘unfavorable’ are suspiciously i inexact and at times misleading. a a 
% ae ‘They should be interpreted within the context of considerations introduced in the next note. — 
soe 2 = “Largely speculative,” because the theory of social stereotypes suggests that such ee 
differences in spread may occur through the varying roles played by stereotypes in proposi- : 
tions and in overt behavior. Thus, ‘Southerners,’ when asked to respond to propositions - 
about ‘the’ Negro may show an unequivocally ‘unfavorable’ and ‘intolerant attitude’ , although 
_ their relations with specific Negroes may involve a larger component of ‘intimacy,’ favorable- 
_ ness’ and ‘tolerance’ than would be the case with ‘Northerners’ interaction with specific 
Negroes. In the proposition, there may be a response to a verbal stereotype, , ‘the N Negro’; 


in behavior, there may be response to a concrete personality standin ng ina complex : set of 


] for-yeagyand- -knows-more-about-my-dahlias-than- I-do, etc. “(John Dollard’ speculations 
a concerning the relative frequency and intensity of stereotypes of Negroes among Northern 
a and Southern whites partly agree and partly disagree with these suggestions. See his Caste 


cate the vacuity of such ono Seneunisaal terms as ‘favorableness,” ‘tolerance,’ “ appreciation,’ 
‘depreciation,’ and the like. ‘It would seem expedient to reassess the denotations of suc 
- crude abstractions, especially when one investigator can conclude that ‘Northerners’ "ha 
- greater “good-will” toward ‘the’ Negro than ‘Southerners’; while others conclude that “on the 


 ‘euedenes” ; and a third study informs us that Northern students are “more favorable” to ‘the’ a 
Negro than are Southern students. Item-analyses of actual frequencies of endorsements of — 
specific statements would do much to eliminate or to minimize such indulgence in verbalism. _ 
- See C. W. Hunter, 4 Comparative Study of the Relationship Existing Between the White Race 
3 and the Negro Race in the State of North Carolina and in the City of New York (unpublished 
Columbia University M.A. thesis summarized by G. and L. B. Murphy, -_Experime al Social 
: Psychology, 639-645, New York, 1931); D. Katz and F. H. —_ Students’ Attitudes, 102, 
Syracuse, 1931; Sims and Patrick, op. cit., 
_ % For an itemization of the states included in each of the six : regio s—Southeast, South- 
a west, Northeast, Middle States, Northwest, Far West—and a discussion of the criteria adopted 
in this see Howard W. Odum, Southern Regions of t the States 


— 
— 
— 
— 
mores O ne region where they tend DOO Motion may or ma 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 


's same region as s that i in which their school is located. Thus, i in the Harv on is 


ig eastern region; of the Pennsylvania State sample, only 4, OF 3. 5 percent, 


deriv ed from. outside this region; of the Tulane- Newcomb sample, 5, or or 


; percent, and of the Louisiana State University sample, 28, or 13.5 percent, os 


med their homes outside the Southeastern region.” yn.24 ‘ Thus, with: respect to 


Tead 
subjects” place of. for years prior to This s 


he frequency distributions of endorsements | to some extent and de 


the Northeastern region and 233 the Southeastern reg synopsis 


of the percentages of these two samples v who endorsed a of the thirty 


tatements sin ‘the - opinionnaire | is presented i in the. following « chart. ‘An arbi- - 


‘ - trary | definition leads t to > the inclusion of all statements endorsed by fift ee 


rou 


ern n credo, othe Southern credo, ‘ Northern dissent’ and ‘Southern diss 


An empiri al ¢ classification of the Northern and Southern inventories fol. 


SOUTHERN CREDO 


Expressions of Democratic Mores. . Expressions of Caste Mores. 


Negro s should have everyoppor- 8. 
tunity of education and develop inferior position in the commun. a 
ment—just like the white man. ity. (64. 4%) 


___- # Fourteen cases in the Harvard- Radcliffe sample and and fc in the Pennsylvania State 2% 
“sample did not state their place of residence. 
8 Of course, when the research is designed with anal objectives of college administra 
_ tion” in mind, breakdowns by residence are not necessary. See, e.g., Katz and Allport, op. cit. i 
en Ries The labels do not imply that these opinion-aggregates are typical of ‘the North’ <a 
ese ply gereg yP 
- ‘the South.’ The results (frequencies of endorsements) should not be extrapolated beyond the Lae 
groups actually involved nor can we simply assume that these opinions are stable. | i ea Re 
| The arbitrariness of these definitions should be apparent. Differing magnitudes of critical ties 
ios could instead be adopted as the criterion of the various credos. Note also that ‘ inven- eee 
Beh: tory of dissent’ is a somewhat misleading phrase; it would be more accurate to say ‘inventory ee. an a 
of nonassent,” inasmuch as were asked to check only those statements which they 


sharp disagreement to incomnplete ‘agreement with the opinion. 
ne es N umbers refer to statements in the Opinionnaire appended to this eit bos 


— 
stements which ware ex — 
Ge e would b vhich were endorsed 
e taken to comprise rsed by ten perce! 
rise the ‘inventory cent or less of 
ways been ignored b 
ae — 
— 
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subordinated to selfish i 


26. Ihave no objecti Negro 
he keeps: his proper 
ps 


Be ‘Qualities I I. mputed to the Negro. 

28 admire the Negro for his many 2 
i 


~ is the satisfaction 


TEMS IN AN Con_ 


mbivalence : toward 


In 


with Dominant Positive Valence 
lh, Sometimes I feel the Negro is 


‘not getting a square deal, but at oy 
_ other times I feel he has a lot to 


TO Facu or Tr 


nent 0 M 
of 


A. 


8. (See under Southern Credo, ple lose their Position in this 


5%) oF; country ‘than keep it at the ex- 


until all the white af in nee 
have been helped. (5.5%) 
16. (See under Southern Credo, A. y 
29. I feel very strongly that the 
man cannot maintain his 


N onendorsement of Nonendorsement 
—— Qualities to the Negro. 


_If Negro were given the chance 
he would be just as good as 
white man. (9.9%) 
NE i To ed Negro has a great future anda 
sry limited extent. valuable contribution tomaketo 
. The Negro cannot be relied t ipon 


Endorsed by Either 


I that the Negro i is more 


(8.1%) 


No Negro should be allowed to 
Costes 


On th 


oO 


enc orse the current caste structure and convictions by i 


seldom e enc 


resenting, as as it were, an asymptotic in itation 


ndorses one and the Southern the other; yet, even 
the choice of ambivalent statements, there is a consistent difference. The | 
Northern sample more often endorsed that | ambivalent statement 


implicitly weights more heavily a negative opinion concerning the > caste 
_— system; the Southern group more often a assented to that at ambivalent state- 
ment which weights more heavily a a Positive concerning the caste-_ 
system 
‘similarity: both groups are apparently to the conflict between 
existing democratic and caste ideologies. In all this, i it should be — 


oa bered, we are dealing with o opinions sand not with overt behavi 


.. should not | be inferred from the foregoing « discussion t t 


Prien 
es ern’ and the ‘Southern’ samples are wholly homogeneous i in n their 1 respective 
F eas opinions concerning the Negro. It can be shown that there are more or less 
consistent differences of opinion between coming from 


gion,’ on ‘eight items*® the of endorsement by Pennsylvania 
= cs jects is intermediate between the frequencies of Massachusetts and Louisi 
es BS ana nates. Although only one of these differences betwe 


of opinionnaires; they help to establish, however the relative of folk beliefs 
and thus serve as a check on observations of scattered cases. Opinionnaires do not supplant 
__ direct observations of opinions advanced in ‘life-situations,’ but they are a useful supplement, 
as Hortense Powdermaker has shown in her study of ‘Southerntown.’ See her After Freedom 
a 381-391, New York, 1939, also Dollard, op. cit., 368-369. On page 387, Dollard remarks tha 
< not all Southern whites hold all of the “defensive beliefs’ which he itemizes, and adds that ney 
Ne + would be desirable, but it is impossible, to give a statistical delineation of a. degree to which = ; 
The eight statements 5395 13, 14, 16, 19,2 with critical ratios 
ante — vs. Pennsylvania subjects) respectively, of 1.1 2.2, 2.0, 1.8, 1.4, 1.7, I. es. 


| 
| 
— 
ike an an 
hich asserts that the Negro is more like an anim: theone 
> 
it 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
Ak 
— 
—— 
— 
— 


are ‘not ot justified in treating hy 


neous in o s about the Negro. 


Statement 14, which. is taken to express ‘ambivalence. caste- 
Rik, system (with a dominant positive valence), the Penneylvanians’ frequency ice 


re nearly a 


N THIS 


SENTIMENT TOWARDS THE NEGRO- 


that the Negro is on fit t to do the ‘dirty’ work of the white, 
. The idea of contact with the black or dark skin of the N 
horror and disgust in me. 
at seems to me that the white n man, y placing restrictions, als 


‘Color the is trying to 


1 think that the the were given the 
just a as good as the white man, 


consider that the Negro i is more like an animal than a heman bein 


ie cept to a very limited extent. 
. I think that the Negro should alway: $s occu 
ion in the commu 


lap pted MacCro 


jects, ’ configuration of opinions, in some respec 
— 
2 at the pop | 
the Negro (an edly incomplete. itimately 
report Is admit ich opinionnaire results may be legitima ae 
: he Negro ought to be given every opportunity 


I do not consider that the p 
just to the Negro. 
= It seems clear to me that the rights of the Negro in this c country hav 
_ nearly always been ignored by the white man. Peicala 
_ I would rather see the white peopie lose their position in thi 
here than keep it at the expense of i injustice tothe Negro. 
#4 £ 6 12. Iam not interested in the Negro or in his relations to ‘the white man 
ee ang because I think that in the end economic factors will decide his fate. 
5 a 13. . Ido not think that we ought to help the Negro until all the white people 
are in need have been helped. 
cx KA 14. Sometimes I feel that the Negro is not getting a square c deal, but at 
other times I feel he has a lot to be thankful for. 
the Negro can be relied ‘upon i ina of trust: 
16. I think that no Negro should ever be a llowed pone: 
o\my mind the Negro is so ‘childish and irresponsible that he cannot 
be expected to know what is in his best interests. 
consider that the unjustly dep 


man, 


m not very about the way in which the is 
country, but I find it very: difficult to ) decide which is the right 


“- believe that the Negro has a great future ahead of him and that he 
x 3. 8 al consider that the white community in this country owes a real debt 
oe 2 ee gratitude to the churches for the way in which they have es: 


eh sal would like to see the Negro advance i in n the scale. of civilization but 


think 
% 


consider that the whites man is to his by not doing 


_ more to improve the lot of the Negro. _ 


6 5.2 26. I have no objection to the Negro provi 
a9, Until the Negro has been given more time and oppor t 
what heis capable of doing, I think that it is foolish to try to judge him. 
4 admire the Negro for his many good qualities and Wiatgs to se 


him being given an opportunity of developing them. | ois 


I feel very strongly that the white man cannot maintain his proper 
position i in the United States unless he discriminates against t the Negro 
8.8 30. _ The fact that the Negro had developed no civilization of his o own befor 

aaa: arrived in this country, i 


— 
— 
di 
— 
— 
— 
| 
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ig 
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HIS PAPER presents the of experiment t to answer ques 
_ tion 1. What i is the degree o of agreement in “commonsense’ ” judg- 


 < ments of s socioeconomic status of the population o of a ee 
_ by two persons who are themselves of radically different socioeco omic ay 
status, that is Sse are informal ratings of socioeconomic status influenced 


by the ended c status of the rater?; 2. What is the degree of cor- PS ae 


of these ju idgments with, the results secured for the) 
population of the Chapin: Social Status ‘Scale, 1933. In ad- 


ri 


dition to the answers to these questions, the results a are evaluated from two = 


“commonsense” ” judgments an important test of the’ or 
of the scale?; 2. is it necessary or possible to describe what a sc 


AES points of v view . is the conformity of the results ofa standardized scale 


re Big New England village c of about ; goo families was the field of the experi- 


ment. Two hundred nineteen homes w were scored by means of the Chapin 
scale. A local banker a of this community, a a | resident for forty ge ge a 


socioeconomic status” we mean in confortaly people liv 


their homes and in their comm 
Number as follows: 


part 


Chapin, Contemporary American Institutions pew York, 1935, chap. 19; or 
e » Measerement of Social Status by the Use of the Social Status Scale, 7933, Minneapolis, _ 


1933. For details of the survey of the village referred to in the present study, see G. A. Lund- — 
berg and Mary Steele, “Social Attraction-Patterns in a Village,” Sociometry, I, Jan.-Apr. — 


1938, 375- 419. I am indebted to Miss Joan macwoed for al help w _— the present 


ae 


of these two ‘members of the community rated over two o hundred « a 


eir -fellow- citizens according to these instructions. Including only those 


= rated | by! both of these persons and by t the total of 


are shown in Table 1 and Figure 1 

TABLE 1. Frequency Distrisution oF Ratinos or THE 
196 Famiies on a Srx-Pornt Scace sy (a) a Locat Bank 
(8) THE CHAPIN SCALE, AND (c) A LocaL JANITOR 


Number of Families Assigned to each 


Homes: : bya Lanker 


hapin scale~7;, 


a the ratings of the banker are consistently toward the upper end of th 


4c 
= 


7 


scale, (2) janitor’ s 
(3) ‘the distribution of the Chapin : scores falls between the 
tween the ratings of the janitor and the Chapin scale, there was 


in 55.8 percent of the. cases and an agreement of 87.8 


the 


“one e point of the scale. The corresponding figures for the Chapin score and — 

- the: banker’ s ratings were 48. 9 percent and 90.0 percent (n= 208). ‘The 


janitor’s ratings, therefore, coincide completely with ‘the Chapin s scores > 


one point o on the ‘six- x-point scale. T he ; agreement between the ratings of 


_ banke and those of the janitor are markedly less than the agreement of 
either with the Chapin scale. -T he figur res are: -omplete 


banker and j janitor, 31.1 Percent; a 
only one point, 78.6 percent. 
It will be seen from the above comparisons th 
a cent of the cases, respectively, the banker’s and the j ¢ janitor’s ratings ape 


pe S the rating derived from the ‘Chapin. score by two or more points | of 


the six- c-point scale. Twelve of these cases, or somewhat more than one half 


a as between the two raters or between either of them and the Chapin scale). 


clu 


—_ of them, represent differences of three. or more points on the scale (either ee 


ra 
4 of cases in n wi is likely t to vary ‘widely | from the « 


°s of residents PY the community, and also as a clue to th 


onsense ratings are likely to disagr ec. 
of d isagreement with cale by, 


: _summer r resident ving in: a rented house andr running a summer ‘resort near. 


i etween tl e > ratings of the janitor and the Chapin scale. . The other four 
ze were e differences between the ratings of the banker « and the janitor. Bh ia 


lt will be: noted that the large differences (three points) in rating a 


= 206) | if we include in addition all cases for which scores ‘differ only 


(fe 


MACHIGAN 


— 
| 
| 
| 
— 
rated this family “1” whereas the janitor rated the 
latter admitted that his rating was based on very vague impressions. Ag: 
Chapin score of this case fell between the other two, namely a 
There remain ten cases of differences of three points. A glance 4 
will indicate the types of cases on which such disagreement is likely to 
— 
— 
one of them is a member of a profession of considerable stat 


Steadily ahaa laborer; j tor admits little inf 


mation as basis of rating 


anitor admits error due to temporary confusion a 


nitor admits error due 
interpretation of scale 


Widow without generally known source of income __ 
Bank teller, brother of banker 


Social worker, relative ews and socially i important 


jas apparently much | more influenced by these considerations 


as ei 


and the janitor, we we find that two of these are immediately ac ccounted 


these 


cases again without being told what his previous rating had aoe he placed _ 
both cases within one point of the ratings of the Chapin 


banker. _ The j janitor admitted | some difficulty j in keeping in in 


- that | in in the Six- -point scale used, a high serial rating correspon nds to low 


socioeconomic s : status. The overrating of the other | cases in this | group also 
t have be been b based on very data. 


e have already mentioned the case ofa | er rated 


in Class 1, whereas the janitor rated this case in Car 3 and re 

ioe 4 In the oral instructions to the raters, the four general bases of the Chapin scale owen 
i? participation in community life, material, and cultural possessions) were mentioned as the 
_ factors to be taken into consideration. The phrases used in the written instructions are an 


attempt to summarize these factors or at least to emphasize that gross income should not be 


_ considered the only factor. The difficulty of communicating the meaning of “socioeconomic 
status” without formulating a crude scale of some sort specifying components ann weights 


be very evident i in to instruct these ‘Faters as to “wh 
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— Whereas the banker gave more weight to the instruction which emphasizes = 

or 


scale rated it in Class Cases 7,9, and Io f further reflect the tendency o of 
banker to. give high ratings | on the basis of white-collar employment, 


tions of authority and family the Janitor "seemed to 


Gee 8, for example, ‘the janitor seems to “ens been governed ential by 
= traditional idea of a widow without visible means ofsupport. = 
a In 1 general, it it may" be | said that t the striking discrepancies (more than two 
aaa points) i in n these ri ratings are accounted for (1) by t the tendency of the banker _ 
: skew his ratings toward the upper and middle classes, in part at least « due iq 


in favor of white-collar occupations and positions of honorific 
ating system on the part of the 


| 2a janitor and his tendency to to o consider chiefly i income in |} in his ‘rating; and (3) - 
a the failure of the Chapin scale a and the janitor: to give a as ; much weight a as the © 
banker t to family. and social ¢ connections and professional and other honorific _ 
eg considerations. The banker’s general attitude that “ people « are not as s badly 
mi a off as they think they are” and the opposite bias of the janitor undoubtedly — 
— We have answered 5 above two of the four questions | swith which we started, 
oe a namely (1) the a agreement of common sense Judgments of s socioeconomic — 
= among “members of a community 
tatus, and (2) the of both of ratings 
with that of the Chapin scale. We consider next the question of whether the eh 


ise aaa of the results of a standardized scale to a consensus of common- 


sense judgment is is a a legitimate ¢ or even a test t of the validity of 
shall defend the view that the conformity of. a meas- 
ss uring instrument to the findings of commonsense, is clearly not a necessary 
bs aa or final criterion at all. Indeed, it is a criter oat generally « disregarded in 
fields -recognized measuring | in ruments- have been 1 developed. 


tri 


sions cig 
jan his car, as more ‘reliable than the readings of the appropriate = > 


ey of these i instruments have gained acceptance es 


the readings of the i instruments, applied | to. ‘the ite some 


justment problem other than the mere > confirmation ¢ of commonsense, have 
contributed toward the solution of this larger problem, toward the solution i ; 
of which the individual measurement in question was only a oe az 
_ is, the criterion of the validity of the hydrometer is not whether it confirms _ 
_our commonsense estimate or taste as to 


— 
= 
— 
: 
aye 
- 
a — 
‘the reading of the instrument and acting on it Keeps our radia- 
ay 4 =. 


4 adie Note that the conformity of the readings of the hydrometer to our +3 
: commonsense impressions of the amount of antifreeze liquid in the radiator oe 
A is in this case wisely re as as a test the validity aa 


oes no 


on mean that when, as in the c: case of the wesc fhe which I have a 

. the results. of commonsense estimates and standardized scales are in high | 


agreement, this may not be of interest and value. I am merely emphasizing 
this criterion is not a necessary or even a primary one sas bearing on th 
4 validity or usefulness of m measuring instruments of 3 any kind. The more im- 


ortant criterion is the capacity of the instrument to with 


| @& 


ee is in this Jatter c connection that — and final que question is slikely to 

ks arise. . This i is the | question of “ ‘what” scales measure in the sense of som = 
entity outside and beyond the conditions and behaviors referred to by the = 
symbols_ of the scale. The problem involves certain. theoretical questions 


on™ ‘the 1 nature re of linguistic a and semantic ‘phenomena, a as well as some 
Ls more general philosophical questions. Some : of these qi : questions are, however, 


quite fundamental t to ‘the: advancement of social s science ‘in general and 
e, therefore, with a | 


ie. hen a new y measuring instrument is invented n any field, t 
always | arises as to what it m asures. Since a measuring scale i is a a symbolic 


device e consisting ng of a serial set and system of symbols for the « designation oO! 


a gradation of certain kinds of conditions, qualities, events, or behaviors, 
a question of what is referred to by the scale is, of course, not funda 
 thentally different from ‘similar | “question with regard to any new word 


which may be proposed to o designate some phenomenon. ‘The answer in the 


latter Case, C on elementary 1s to > point, gesticulate, o or engage in some 


7x 


the case of designations and in the case of 


— 
d must necessarily conform in their resu 
_ "nomena to be vali 
— 
— monsensere- 
conformity of the readings of standardized scales be chic fof 
actions to the (presumably) 
— 
— 
| 
ices like socioeconom! th 
n as It applies to dev — 
— rief consideration of the questio PP 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— | 
— 


M EASUREMENT ( OF SOCIOECONOMIC STATU US 

freq ently reify these designations into entities, which 

med to have a self-sufficient existence quite apart from the — a 
aa wualiti es, events, and behaviors which the word was originally — 
d to designate. The word ‘ “intelligence” isa good illustration, as 
ly used Any attempt t to formalize, objectify, and 


the referent g., or considered in constructing a_ 

scale) designated by the new term. unfortunately is not the o original entity. : 
Of it is not. S mbols never are that which the desi nate. A slightly 

y design: ghtly 


Bebe sayy: declare omitted aspects unimportant or less significant. ‘The omi 
ted aspects or some equally explicit addi- 


r example, how ‘readily the term “socioeconomic ; status” 


passes f ese fer to mouth even among g sociologists and social workers | on 

cae the assumption that all competent people know what it designates. When : a 

_ formal and rigorously defined scale for measuring socioeconomic status is 
F vented and applied, 1 the question arises as to “what” after all it meat 
res; whether what i it measures is “really” socioeconomic st status, , ete. Why a 


GHIGAN LIBRAIULS 


do these appear t to ) be difficult and important questions in ‘the case of the 
le, 


ca , but more or less selfevident i in n the ca case se of our ¢ everyday \ use of wa 


term: as socioeconomic ‘status? T he 


4 See, for example, M. May, “Ten Tests of Measurement,” The Educational Record, Ap 
_ 1939, “Supposed the candidate is intelligent. How can we be sure that it exists (sic) asad 
eS quality of human beings in the sense s that mass is a detectable quality of objects i i 
the physical world? ... From the standpoint of common sense, this is a foolish question. — 
- Every body, in civilized cultures at least, knows that it does exist... . (p. 205)... How can © 
the psychologist be sure that it (the intelligence test) detects only intelligence and nothing = 
else?” (p. 207). I have discussed this subject at ‘some i in Foundations of Society, New 
ia CF. C. Kirkpatrick, | “A Methodological . din of Feminism i in Relation to Martial x4 
Adjustment,” Amer. Sociol. Rev., June 1939, 311), “A third step, therefore, was the op 
tional definition of ‘attitude toward feminism’ by the construction of a scale for the measuring © 
of such attitudes. At this point, a sin against the Holy Ghost of pure operationalism must be 
confessed. The writer did attempt to find out what he was measuring before beginning the measure- 
ment.” (Italics mine.) After repeated and careful perusal of the whole article, I am still a 
able to find any designation of “‘what”’ the author was measuring other than the phenomena — 
ee to which the words Jinally used in his scale refer. He describes with characteristic care and 


4 nces, , hypotheses, « ete., ‘aan: the whole subject) which preceded his construction ‘of the 
scale, and refers to the long and laborious steps in its construction, and then makes this sig- 
nificant remark: ““The net result was the possibility of redefining ‘attitude toward feminism’ 
as a score on a particular test constructed to yield scores ranging from —40 to +40.” (p. 331) és 
(alics mine). - Tam genuinely curious, i in view of this last statement, to ) know what answer 


ag 
— 
ial aspects or implications of iF 
| 
- 
- 
me: 
= 
ae 
Be 
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2 the case of the scale can an n adequate answer ” given, whereas the reverse is 23 
5 _ supposed to be the case. Scales had their o origin, of course, in precisely this 
- fact that the more perspicacious individuals realized that it is only in such 
¥ form that we can answer the question of what we mean by given expressions | 


gradations i in socioeconomic ‘status. T ‘his meaning, in terms of the con- 


= 


2 - ditions and behaviors taken into consideration by the scale, is also the only ot 
te ‘possible a answer to the question of f what t any scale or any informal judgment — * a 
—_——_ he statement that socioeconomic status is what a scale for — : 
_ measuring socioeconomic status measures, has therefore the same validity _ 
ae ‘as to say that the conditi ons and the behaviors which any group calls high 
| ‘socioeconomic status is high socioeconomic status for that group. To deny 


either statement and to argue that, in addition to the above cexplici 
there is is an absolute definition of socio- 


in calling water wet, beonsie use it it really i is not wet at a Formal instruments — 


#2 of measurement, by explicitly 1 recognizing ‘the. conditions, | behav ‘lors, ar 
Se standards involve di in all measurement, , strip the mystery off many words 


and hence cause temporary resistance to acceptance of new instruments. 


= assume that any scales whatever can be said to measure some 
| lanes “what” * than the condition ns, events, and behaviors i its sy 
pm to, is p re my sticism, not to say a type of supersti ‘ 

| further réason for the above confusion seems to 

ndoubtedly and necessarily neglect some component s which eac 


pers includes in that complex response to which he attaches nao 


the reason for on ‘his subject i is failure 00 to hoop in all 
e the operations in the construction and calibration of a measuring device are part of the measure- 

ment process. Every time we use a measuring instrument, the operations involved in its” 

-_ calibration are implicitly involved, as I have pointed out in the article to which Kirkpatrick 

refers (“T houghtways of Contemporary Sociology,” Amer. ‘Sociol. Rev., June 1939, 715, and 

footnote quoting F E.. Nagel, “Measurement,” Erkenntnis, 1931, 2:316-317. See alsomy Founda- 

Ee Sociology, Chap. 2, New York, 1939). Another possible reason for the misunderstand 


es 


“4ntelligence.” Actually, 
word is used to ert a way of doing these particular acts and certain ways of doing : 
_ all other acts which are so highly correlated with the way of doing the particular acts of the 
test, chat the former can be predicted from the latter and vice versa. Under these circumstances, 
is still true. that the test tests | all the correlated behavior as as well as 


“criminates and names in terms of scores. Intelligence, is the which we employ, 

to designate a certain aspect or evaluation of behavior, regardless of the particular acts in | 
= with which it occurs. Tests which reliably discriminate degrees of this aspect of 
behavior are called intelligence ¢ tests and what they test is called agp For a fuller 


— 
— 
— 
= 
- T 
4 
| 
— 
— 
— | 
ey: eres he would give to the question as to “what” his scale measures, other than to point to ae _ Sa 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 


‘socio ‘status. The us “aware we feel 
that our personal definition, including our feeling tones associated there- 
. ore: the only proper o or true definition of the phenomenon un 
a ‘sideratio1 , then the scale i is, of ¢ course, invalidated by any disagreement ) 


‘its part, at least to the degree that it differs from our common sense e discrim- 
ination. But we have already pointed out that this agreement of a measur-_ 
ing device with either an individual or a consensus of commonsense judg- 


ments is not the only possible or even a a primary object 1 in scale ¢ construction 


Scales may im instead ‘merely at th ‘the reliable discrimination of any condi-_ 
‘ - tions 1s whatever which enable us to make successful adjustments. eons te 
these conditions as discriminated by instruments are” at wide variance side 


| a _ with the findings of commonsense. In many such cases, we find it extremely ae Vag 
Wise to ignore the findings of commonsense and to follow those of the in- = 


_strument. This 1 is likely to be increasingly t true as we have to to re- 


‘at Our preference for the * “qualitative” or prescalar use of the F phrase s¢ socio- 


by 


~pelle 
gives t to each factor. The whole procedure is is a private and s 


jective reaction for which y we are not to anyone. 


"words, with which we designate c certain stimuli, has some intrinsic 
or fitness, as, for example, when children (and others) are impressed 
- the peculiar fitness of the word “cold” to | designate a certain degree of — 


temperature. For people reared i in the same culture and hence ‘receiving 
lues from a : fairly w uniform source, there will be a certain 


“uniformity i in 1 the use of such tert terms, usually sufficient to serve most. ‘primary 
“group Purposes. % hen we c come in contact with people of different culture 
backgrounds: and therefore with different word- -meanings, w we marvel 
s misjudgment of such matters as socioeconomic sta tus, living Pa 


gainst them e emotions re 2 


served for the stupid and ‘the 
s science advances, w we find less and less i int t in such questions, fo - 
Bec. mple, a as “what” electricity is. Except for certain types of philosophers, oe aot 
=e and other more or less semantically deranged persons (from the & me 


scientific of most find i it sufficient to define what elec- 


= for the question as to what socioeconomic status is. We shall be | i" 
content to bes fe that i it is that which under certain circumstances makes people ? 


— 
Q 
— 
1 
at — 
— 
— 
= 
| lamps, makes the hand of the volemet — 
ae: 
= 
= 
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janitor. We shall say it is that status which i is associated certain kinds” 


_ of houses, food, clothing, education, occupation; more specifically, we shall — 
\ say that a a person will be accorded status, 1. people w will behave 


tinue to 


eco nomic scale m measures 

In short, it is only when we have a a ‘quantitative scale for measuring 

socioeconomic > sti that | give an explicit a account of what w we are 


numerate or point to the items which ent r into the — 
ea 


e 
proportional weight which ea 
s not possible 1 when the gene ral dictionary = 


definition or folk usage is to determine i its can never 
know whether another } person means quite th e the same by the j phrase a as we do. i 


When we try to . determine this, we fi 


er was Peary have been allowed to examine briefly the manu- 


_ script of the valuable paper by Robert K. Merton, , which appears in this i issue a 
0 The Review. On the request of the editor, | append the following remarks on a point 
which, although it does not effect the reasoning of the toa 

related aspect which I have treated elsewhere. 

ie In the first place, I call attention to the following reservation which I made in the. = 

_ paper to which Merton refers: “I am not here expressing any opinion as to the 
sociological value of attitude measurement, the validity or relative value of differ- 
ent types of scales, or other methods now employed or any of the other technical 

points involved, I have confined myself i in this Paper solely | to the logical validit 


parability with pther recognized measurement (Pp. 720-721, note 32.) 
Gant My st statements ion the subject, therefore, have not involved questions of fact with 
= respect to: any particular scale but have been strictly theoretical of the ty pe, “ Pe 


er then.” On the basis of the brief examination of Merton’ s references to my position, 


paper of 1936, and that points were considered. examinatio 
of f particular scales, such as Merton’s paper contains, has, of course, my ¢ thusiasti 
ee and I should be Antmeg to accept any valid results ‘of such — whatever 


specialists fully conversant with the techniques actually in the construc- 


- ton of the particular scale in question. Obviously, a defect in the calibration of oil 
destroy the logic | all scal - 


at is what we have 
‘mean by it under of units on a scale. That is in « 
— terms of a number o 
— 
— 
— | 4 
e 
— 
— 
— 
— 
of examining the manuscript of the pape 
qd y further that I had the privilege of examining 
— gay further that I ha 
— 
— ints raised by Merton iss 


MEAS SUREM 
to ’ i ails point out one 
ial consideration regarding al easuring scales which is frequently overlooked 
oth by physical and social scientists. This is the consideration that a// interchange- 
ability of units in “physical” as well as social scales is a purely mathematical one. It is 
“only in in terms of the calibrated scale that the difference between 1 and 2 : pounds i Ss 


as, “the same” as between 19 and 20 mi As far as the reaction of unstandardized — 


a & Ss by the scale urge a purpose in which we are interested. Suppose that 


_ ratings by the banker and by the Chapin scale i in the concrete > exanagne given in | the 
o the Chapin scale is a much safer | guide. to the lending policy ‘of he bank. All that « ca 
then be said is that the two methods “measure different things,” 

- designated by different words. I think the whole misunderstanding on this matter 

_ is attributable to a semantic confusion regarding units (purely symbolic entities) 


a: = and the referents of these symbols (observable behavior). See my reference to | 


York, 1939, p. 86, note 54. This clearly seems to be the case in Merton’s statement __ 
3 that “Thurstone assumes an interchangeability of judgments with identical scale 


_ B. Russell and J. Dewey in this connection in my Foundations of Sociology, 


a values which does not in fact exist.” (Italics mine) His assertion of what ‘ “does not _ 


_ in fact exist” is based on his preference for commonsense (or other instrumental or 
inferential) indicators of fact. As | for interchangeability c of s units, this is, as J I have 


utility in affairs). From this point of view, also, "Merton's st statement 
; = ‘there is no introduction of cardinal numbers ; at any point” is erroneous, for 
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of a pound to an alread one pound does not “‘feel’’ th 
Chapin scale for a family of 25 points in way, it Is 
= commonsense” i ile.) Whether a scale which i nereason- 
nse”’ impressions | e which is at wide vari 
ons may still b wide variance si 
| 


of Wisconsi 


G 


asks, “W hat does it mean?” Of instrumental i in origin 


"be ae oal, these ritualists have no comprehension. They flock to highly esoteric 
discussions of conceptual i integration or of factor analysis, for example, i in 

Ee order t to acquire | the feeling of exaltation, of salvation, that comes: through 

participation in a lofty, half-understood ceremony. 

ye) But let it be clearly understood that to the genuine scientist who wields 

7 his tools with full awareness of their uses and limitations none of these strictures — 

| apply. He is no high priest, to be sure, and he has no key to the cosmos, but 


= ite—or perhaps because—of this, he merits the most rofound respect 
<a Criticism 1 of ‘the W ord and Formula worshippers i is a preamble 1 necessary to 
on the task « of setting forth, clearly and plainly, what is meant by “ ‘construc- 
tive typology.” (I shall strive to be understandable even to . the point of a. 
using analogies and of dispensing with the usual footnote ritual passing for 
scholarship. Those interested i d in more intensive study a are referred to the 15 


appended bibliography and to my presentations, , under r such headings « as 


“construct,” ‘type, and ‘ideal- in Barnes and Becker, Social 


etn can ‘oon’ fail t to be av aware that the society he he is ex 


amining ‘the: -moment is unique i in 1 spite of all pr other 


‘other- things- being- 


data, for not we wish to. the unique, but as social scien 


tists we also want to make generalizations. If sociology, in particular, means © 


anything at all, it means the ability to say wherein the society in question 
. is like other societies and wherein it differs from them. : 


ae i More i is involved here than is icq at first glance. Instance the ortho- 


en aa Space prohibi ted the publication of this article in its s original form. The author and edi Ps 
* it nearly by half. This eliminated much of the illustrative material. However, I believe 


ALL of the Esoteric. pretiter Ives ultra-modern. Some 
think ourselves ultra-mc largely of 
— 
— 
«Cf Particular and the Genergl. This problem 
— 
— 
— «4« «xf 
— 
— 
their methodological predile | - 


CONSTRUC 


’ Such a correctly that he is a specialist in ‘idiog- 
Bese dey in the description of the unique. The vitally necessary funct —— 


e idiographic historian should be plain to every al 
x scientist; the “thisness’ ’ of events must be made clear. But the historian’ Ss 
legitimate rejection of generalization for his own definitely assigned 
may. lead him t to: assert that no generalizations with regard to | human. con- 


— duct should ever ever be grpenapie short, that there c can be no > social s Scienc 


| 
per historian i is. usually to deal with 
than the individual. He n may single out a few “great men” or 


: ‘ad with t srlpeinee or | less exhaustively, but he i is s also forced to us ‘ 
highly general ‘terms as as medieval Papacy, Calvinism, Whigs, Jacobite 


_ Highland clan organization, the national state system, or what not. Nev 
s contrasted w ith his the sociologist, this historian 


example, knowledge of the « dist on 
4 in terms ns of relative : , sparseness alone, provides v very little < aid when the im- 
pa) mediate task is the prediction of success or failure, not only from the cash- 
me? crop standpoint, but also from that of subsistence farming, long-term 
familial and survival. Neglect of differences 


_ sociologist’ s s general knowledge i is s sometimes 80 ‘so excessively general that it it 


the foreseeable future. 
predict” has been This gives. a to 


possible ay together these considerations relating to the 
oe and the general i in a somewhat ‘more meaningful w way. For the ends now in 
view, let. _us define science as the systematic statement of the probability 

or actual recrece of phenomena which, for the purposes in 


ithout to define thing | 


- 
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= = there is no one like him, and consequently you cannot say anything about a i 
types of Scottish Lowlander. The history of the stretch ‘south of Tay and 
north of Tweed’ is nothing but a collection of individual biographies, and 
— 
— 
ae | observer of almost every vestige of predictive power. In other words, the ere es oF 7 
| 
If it were not for the fact that the Contrast Detween potenual and actual Is U 
= when the question of experimentation is discussed in succeeding sections, the word “condi- 
tional” alone 1 might be used instead of “potential or actual,” 


the 1 word “s social” immediately before ‘ “phenomena. When a 


4 degree of p precision seems possible, i it is perhaps advisable to insert the word | 
“statistical” just before ‘ “probability.” T he phrase would then run ‘ ‘the 2% 
"statistical probability o f the potential or actual recurrence of social ph ‘* 
mena which, for the ‘purposes | in hand, are regarded as identical. ehh oe 


Let us now go on to analyze. the various parts of this. definition a as they 


oa bear on the ‘problem of the > general and the particular. ‘lt has been s said, in 
a éffect, that the scientist is - not interested in the unique as such. Fully to 
ol Pe know Jock Elliot, I must respond to him as a total personality whom I _ 
ever meet again. He. must be responded to emotionally and norma- 
tively as well” as intellectually. . For the scientist qua scientist, 


Jock Elliot in his ‘ultimate essence” need not be known at all, still [less 
judged o on | grounds. It be enough t to be able to him a at a 


vhich th 
interested—but | not because things are identified with Jock 


iot as s this sand 1 no “thisness is a 


er as a set of altogether ineffable, incommunicably meaningful relations | 


other persons now alive ¢ or "dwelling in in a a past tl thats may more “real” 


en the scientific | label. Life 2 as it is is lived oui assumes hide meaning 
aning 


a specialized scientific activit 


a ake a an object turn turned out in thousands sb mass roduction m 


— the unique, i it r would be quite ‘legitimate t to > include a a treatise on on the s struc- HI 


obviously, certain aspects of such a chair can be solated 

dealt with from a specifically ; scientific standpoint. To refer to: the : definition 
scientific activity presented above: For the purpo 


‘ ‘ 6 
certain things about this c chair, i in spite eof undeniable niqueness 
be regarded as identical with other aspects of other chair 


Many p persons will grant these points where jnanimate objects a are = con 
"cerned, but they have mental reservations when “subjectively inte 
meaning” is neglected in the pursuit of fanciful analogies that eae socie ti i 


‘solar systems, organisms, OF 

number. -of sociologists, owever, never ‘ignore the 


social conduct. They would agree. that certai 


— 
| 
— 
— 
Jock Elliot may have teeth that make a dental mold an object of enthralli | 
ice must be posted. is in and of 
— 28 
— 
— 
— 
— 
—— cts of the meaningful 
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which has are unique; and history never itse 
a in any ultimate or final sense; but he is also correct in saying that for certain 
) J purposes, which are not those of the idiographic historian, it may be en- 
tirely legitimate to say that certain phenomena can n be treated as identical, 
dilemma of the particular and the the general, then, boils down 
| questen of purpose. What are the purposes in hand? If you wish to ap] tee 
ate to the full the characteristic essence of the culture of the Scottish ce 
‘ = you steep yourself i in the folksong, the literature, the poetry, the arts 
—and how much more of that culture. In so doing, you acquire kinds 


sensitivity and of learning that n enable to communicate to. 


neans, 
. se to grow up an heir to The Debateable Land north of the ‘Cheviots—to ie — 


born within sight * ‘three crests against a saffron sky, beyond the purple 
plain.” To be sure, you c come to know, i ina final and irreducible le sense, : some a 


‘things 2 about. the Border r that you can’t communicate to anybody directly; 
only in n the nuances ¢ of style, the c overtones of the written word, can | the 
reader sense the fact that in learning to know the Scottish Border you ae : 
yourself become akin to the hard- bitten “raiders and reivers’” who once» 
ee made et eternal | vigilance a necessity for Northumbrian cattle owners. There 
is no need to ‘0 justify such immersi on in the particular and absorption of it; 
“the only thing to which legitimate objection may be taken is the some- 
imes-encountered assumption of the idiographic historian, of biographical 
uasion especially, that we can never deal with anything but the Ne. 
uch a forthright challenge, the reply should be equally direct: “We as{ 
scisbasiet can deal with the general because, if you will, we are going to 
‘construct 2 the general. You as an idiographic historian wish te o saturate 
yourself in the lore of the. Scottish Border and to communicate to others 
the insights you thereby gain; - we want to be able to predict within the 


The possibility o of is in many respects lim limited, but the 


4 
is no no need une ly to > exalt the role of the s scientist. Ati isb s but one eof many, 


pre are concerned, who i is and can be a scientist. Tei is not a question 
of either—or. reug we choose between W rvin and Shak Ranke? Between Adam 


hand, it is possible 
Possibte to assert that joc iott 1s 
st can say, with the idiogra 
“3 
— 
— 
— 
— 
4 
mentation and Kecurrence. So much tor purpose. We sha 


of recurrence. Tt will be recalled — of 


ecurrence wit 


make them actual whenever we wished, we could ¢ carry ¢ on sociological ex- 


spite of in graduate schon bulletin 


‘they never will be. “There | is n no real freedom tc to ‘experiment 


human beings, even ‘in the totalitarian states. W hen v we turn to treatise 


as. we encounter er many 


it certainly is not in n the | possession ‘of any y sociologist. Al 
most any practitioner genuine experimental s science would turn up 
at the loose and haphazard way in which our psycho-sociological and 
sociological “experimenters” go about their work. They are not to blame 
_ for the conditions that make actual control impossible; they are to blame 

the direct 1 invitation to which offer when they t lk abou 
4 experiment. 


an If we m must t liken sociology to o other s sciences s (and the “must” 4 


sciences is afforded by The is a scien- 
F He attempts to predict where deposits of lead- pearing ore will be 


experiment in ar in. any. real sense of the t term. n. The e geologist i is confronted by a 
series of strata that were laid down, we may “safely infer, with no thought: 
_ geologists would some day make use of them. Analogously, the sociolo- 
- «gist may be faced by a cultural structure in which Negroes, Italians, and 
a host of ger! peoples « are piled together indiscriminately with n¢ no foreor- 


other words, very much like the deposits witch which the geologist has $ to 


“i = Some of the vogue of sociological * experiment” is explicable i aia of 
“vogue. The natural science most popular a at the 
_ model: in one generatio 


po k of “potential OF only: certain 
357 to speak ¢ iologist deals is those 
— ct recur if and when ce ill. The potentialities o 
ing experimental control. Power to man 
— 
| 
— 
— | 
| 
— 
— |. 
— i 
— 


science are very much like the ‘modern Thomists who assume that all a 


phenomena are necessarily amenable | to interpretation ala the dictates 


“right reason. ” “Orthodoxy i is my doxy, and heterodoxy is | your doxy.” — 
‘S The sociologist wish wishes to predict s to predict potential or or actual re recurrence. The cl | 


of his work is of his work is its predictive power, not its conformity to an “orthodox” 
pattern. ed in this light, a great deal of current nt_ sociological “effort is, 
& misplaced because prediction i is not ot held stead! steadfastly i in view. y. For example: 


ee What genuinely s« scientific | purpose is served by lifting: a collection of defini- 


tions ns of co concepts | from a a secondary writer, and restating them in 


basis of which they predict, is 1 not necessarily ‘scientific 


ae Not only the form of research, but also its purpose, its focus on | 
prediction potential or actual recurrence, determines its scienti 


Varieties of Constructed Faced as the sociologist i is by data 
susceptible of experimental manipulation, by time deposits analogous to 
tho e dealt with by | the geologist or the comparative grammarian, his « only | 


recour se is to. construct types 0 of social conduct, of st social ‘organization, of | 
Pa 
og personality—to c¢ construct them. This is a a very "far-reaching s statement, but, 


it will simply have to stand as an essential part of the abbreviated record. 
Even the idiographic historian, dealing as he does with the unique, and 
sometimes setting for himself the imp ossible goal of full description, is ee 


to be present, and, t one step removed from 
“all the facts” within the fields thus bounded for him, and sorts them 1 — 
he baskets: already provided. In the process, the terms | of common par- 


lance with which he started slowly acquire altered meanings; new types 

have been constructed, but not with full awareness. There lies the rub. 
‘The historian’s s types should —_ be called “dated and localized 

types” by way of contrast with those used by the saciteaier,. which = 
undated and nonlocalized.” No eat al types are wholly “timeless” or 


= slike those with which the te operates, some echronolog- 


= 


ormulated, the historian describes unique, 


cated 


om 


— 
any specific histor of types is inarticulate. Scorning 
| 
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but complete description i is an ty. It. remains however 
that the historian’s goal is the > polar opposite of the sociologist’s: here, the _ 
-particular—there, the general; and therefore, here, the dated and localized 


_type—there, the undated and nonlocalized. 
Frequently I have stated that. the 1e sociologist’ s goal is prediction. To put 
it more exactly , the sociologist | wishes to be able to say, “Given such and 
these consequences will follow.” He may not be able 
to ) produce the circumstances—that i is oftentimes a matter « of accident. t-He 


nevertheless wants sufficient to to assert, for example, 


ensue. Revolutions differ. Therefore, after a 
cs provisional hypothesis has been formed, the sociologist examines as many 


Aaa 


“revolutions as as he can, in the effort to construct a typical set of ty pical 


revolutionary personalities, } processes, and structures. These constructed 


i types are are his tools. No « one 0 of them ever will be found concretely exempli- 
| fied. The reason such a type cannot be found in external “nature” is because 
= 
oh ‘it has been made in the investigator’s mind. It is a construct and hence does 
“not Te exactly to any aspect of the French revolution; if it did, it 
Be be of n comparative | re value when the ‘English: revolution is examined. 
built on lines sufficiently general so that it can be set down on this or 
that portion of the ¢ given terrain without tipping over, so to speak, and i = 
becomes possible to. survey that territory. The cor type is 
"merely a tool. Hence, when the methodologically sophisticated sociologist 
talks about a type of revolution his hearers can be ‘very sure that i it will 
never correspond ¢ exactly t to any empirical instance, to any 
tion. ohh is perhaps permissible to liken this constructed, type to the sort of 
ss the “p pure ty pe” Airedale o1 or Percheron that a judge of dogs 3 or of aa 
und i in his head as basis of system 


arou 
ints He 


types. In fact, rs yea built « up these cc constructed ty types on the basis of nu- 


observations. 


sharply limited in its if not all instances, ‘the 


“experimentation” must | be mental. ‘The process begins. with | a vaguely — 
defined | problem, the framing gofa hypothesis, selective observation (and 


all observation is selective in some sense) with reference to it, and eventual - a % 

a Insofar as the antithesis ‘ ‘real—ideal’ ” has : any icctal value, i it may be said that 

the constructed type is an ideal type. I now prefer to avoid the use of “ideal” whenever pos- 

sible, because with some sociologists it immediately evokes notions of Berkeleyan idealism, a 


or of perfection i in some nal sense. In the present context, it is possible to say that the con- Pe iv 


— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
¥ 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
Onstructe Bes such as these are the tools with which we must work. th 
— | 
— 
— 


tion, aty pe of or the like. By if not cial 

esa is made: “Under such and such circumstances, this type wo would } 

aa behave > thus a and so.” The researcher then I looks for cases that “na 


vide s ‘some kind of checkup on bis 


problem: What i is the source Jewish" traits to 
whic objection is taken?” The preliminary hypothesis may then be 
a number of traits fan wl regarded as specifically Jewish in the “racial” 
sense are not the result of biological transmission, but of a peculiar cultural — 
ee heritage. 1 If the researcher turns first | to the past, he may focus on the early 

= contacts with the Phoenicians and other traders, as well ; as on the ‘ “cara- 
” facilitated by the surviving nomadic ] pattern. . Next, he mi 


_ concentrate on the “ psa locations characteristic ¢ of the Jews 


_ areas, our investigator ma y then diene that the Armenians are strikin 


similar to the Jews. “They too area trading people with a long history a 
widespread culture contacts: with ‘other traders. ‘Further, they ‘occupied 
“middleman” positions s for a a long period, dwelling the while in ghetto-like 
eclusion from Arab and Turk. Again, they | drew the line between i ingroup g ae 


and outgroup—y ou treat the brother | Armenian | as you would be treated, ae 


Wi 
struction struction of a type of ‘ — ore people. ” Using the. Jews as a focus. 


setting point, certain traits regarded. as providing adequate causation‘ for 


: ths characteristic cc conduct have come into view. The selected traits seem to 


romise of other empirical 


‘world’ in twain: within the fold i is ™ wep ct who | gives 


on is of aay importance, but. pace 


atter pt to with it here. So also with objective 


4 
t of extensive tr ade with | ng the members of the he other 
his lens the one hand, be listed, but enough 
— 
Be 
4 
ae 
ast of in corpseof 


a ene of Zoroaster; in outer darkness is ie ities Hindu on 
; whom the Parsee looks | down with great contempt, and whom he — 
lessly exploits whenever researcher ce Ind still farther’ 


a who is 


mar traits api held to be pase ters oar These turn 
ut to into Egypt, beginning i in force with 


played | both the middle, and in in general 
characteristics s of a 4 marginal | trading people. In | earlier times, they scorned 4 
zodlatry of the Egyptians and held to ‘the Greek ‘pantheon; in 
_ times, their faith was Greek Orthodox. In both periods, religious exclusive-— 

ness was maintained, for even when the wily Christian Greek operated — 

‘aes - among Christian Egyptians, these Egyptians belonged to the Coptic — 
which defined the relation of the ‘Father, Son, and Holy Ghost i in a a 
hese approximations are interesting, but - even more arresting is the light 
on certain Scottish traits. s. Many Lowla nd and Border Scots were 
‘ ee in trade from an early period. They even traded sporadically with — i 


the Romans along Hadrian’s Wall which, it will be remembered, was “one 


+ 


‘roaring, rioting, cock- fighting, wolf- baiting, horse- -taming town, from Ituna 
im the the west t to Segedunum c on the cold « eastern beach.’ ’ Later, the favorably 

: situated Lowlanders dealt with ‘the Lords of the Isles, with Red | Hugh a 
way,” with the hated Southron on his fat 

res, with the “uncanny” Hielandman, that “daft body o’ the North,” — 
the Dutch, the French, and other folk. 


> 


whom He receiveth.” Set a apart from: the to the north 


Anglicans | to the south, the ‘Scottish Presbyterians are 


world, “ ‘industrious, acquisitive, calling m many his 
i but only Scotland his home, the man from “‘s nd north o 


the 


lc 
— — 
q 
= | 
2 
Elect, by God's irresistible grace, the Covenanters undergo p 
— 
course. Treat him as you would treat one of the elect, a fellow-Calvi 
— 
— 


Tweed” sill retains, in 
“a st 


siderable siderable body of data looking for for certain specific ‘The traits 
“which we star we started seemed to be linked with o others: high degree of rationality, 


“objectivity-fostering detac detachment wh where the. outgroup is concerned, 


considerable measure eof economic internationalism— —not ubi bene ibi patria, 
re. but “W herever m my economic - good is found, there is my country.” ’ All these — 
traits are in some degree, within the limits of the construct, Jewish, Armenian, 
Parsee, Groth; Scottish. The configurations from which they are 


extracted cannot be produced i in the laboratory, for these configurations 


_are cult - cultural structures built. up up by. the slow : accumulation of folkways and a 
sz mores; by rapid, catastrophic changes in the form m of wars, ‘migrations, and 


rise of charismatic leadership; by rational systematization of essentially 


—inational values, and so on. Willy-nilly, the social scientist must work with 


‘ideal, the laboratory experiment, he must accept. the data as they are and a 


adapt his method to them. In | many instances, he will will eventually { find that 
er he can forecast what i is t_is likely to happen when certain typical traits turn 


: : such facts. Instead of planning research in terms of a virtually unattainable’ 


ae up in p in typical relatior ation on with each other. He has made one indispensable 
a stride toward realizing his purpose, which is the prediction of the poeennat | 


a or actual recurrence of — that for the purposes in wane are re- 2 


as one of its points s of a and that for the purposes in hand ool Laan 
Bie traits can be regarded as identical with these Jewish traits. Jock a. 
Elliot and Abie Rosenblum, with “ a great gulf between them fixed” in 
many, many respects, ‘nevertheless draw close : together in c certain | phases of | 


er - their conduct when these 2 are re framed within the outlines of 2 a 1 constructed 
type, the “marginal 
The initial hypothesis that cer ‘tain characteristics often ‘regarded 


oe : biologically Jewish” are in reality of cultural derivation has in some meas-_ 


sane ure been substantiated, and i in addition, the constructed os has revealed ‘on 


Fre for setups in which the “if and when” sssear~ty is fulfilled. Verification or refutation of ri 
tions may come from events that have already occurred. We are not prophesying the future; 
“if and when” recurrence. Hence, the term ‘ ‘retrospective prediction,” 
and also the i importance of historical data for the sociologist.\The “geological strata” of his- 
tory take the place of the laboratory, 
_ It should go without saying that this brief ‘Mestrative sketch of the ‘ “marginal trading ic 
pep is not intended to stand the fire of criticism. A —* monograph along the lines 
Sombart' s The of would be needed. 
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§ Prediction in our sense may be “retrospective” rather than prospective.” In other words, ~ 


‘tween various kinds of marginal trading and related conduct, and then to 
seek statistical demonstration of the high empirical cal frequency ¢ of the con- 
duct duct isolated as significant. Whatever method of “testing. the hy rypothesis is | 
agen it should be ¢ clear that the constructed t type is. not itself a conan 
esis and that it is_not self-validating. g. Facts are ‘stubborn things. “Con 
frre ypes must be drawn from them and continually thrown bac 
ion is not to replace sound generation, 


The in n conjunction | with a an n appropriate hypot hesi: 
may have predictive power, , but certainly not i in n the sense of ‘enabling u us to 
_ say positively that on June 28, 1940, this or that will occur. ‘Being neither . 
market forecasters nor prophets, we can never cast predictions in such un-— as 
conditional terms. We can say, however, that and when these se typical 
factors are given in this typical relation, these will will probably be the typical 5 
e yconsequences.” ”"That is oftentimes as as far as we can or should go. The geolo- 
AS ” «gist, to analogize once more, » will seldom if ever hazard a an assertion ‘such 
this: urface you will find 
deposit of oil 4,182, 692 in amount, flowing at the rate of 
a 76 cubic feet er second.” After much investigation, | he may say, “The 


indications are pretty good, considering what i is happening in in comparable as 


by boring somewhere | within a half-mile radius of of this F point 
may ‘strike oil i in paying e gntities at about a three-quarter mile 


depth. ” The ‘man who has been paying for the geologist’s advice then goes 
and verifies or refutes the 


“cultural Tag” as an sufficient of in American 
rates, blithely. the fact that such changes have been Pro- 


record of ‘ “contempofary” ” events to find out. whether our generaliza- 
tions, necessarily cast in terms about as 
pragmatically verified or refuted. 


— he constructed type is an indispensable tool for analysis i in the cial ; 
sciences enerally. In no social science is it more useful than i in sociology. — 
is in indispensable when one deals ongit dit al sections or 


is, with same" set ¢ 


+25 
— 
| 
| the search for cr ij 
ton with orthodoxy 
ial and material cultur s, these conseque 
Terme Nerepani “Given st — 
| 
ie 


4 tures in a | given | cross-section 1 of ‘the “ 


tive are to be realized, we must ‘guard against misunderstanding 
and against misuse of the method by the s well- intentioned but ill- informed, 
Come in point: Someone is always saying, “Your constructed type is 


because sev exceptions to it can be found.” The obvious 


MICHIGAN LIBRASz 


pariso with any else becomes impossible.’ ’ The belief that 


a a the constructed. type is rendered useless because exceptions to it can be 


found is childishly naive. _Exceptions must be found; in the r realm of the 
Pa articular, nothing other than “ exceptions” can be expected. 


Present- -day cultural anthropologists | of Lowie’ sect, now fortunately “a 
waning in Prestige, are the most frequent perpetrators of the methodologi- 
cal naiveté just : mentioned, in part because s some of them, deceived by the 


limited spatial extent and numerical scope of the societies ‘thes investigate, — 
re attempt “full description” of the unique. This tendency is also furthered by — H 
the fact that preliterates have no written records that enable adequate 1 


vestigation of long-term changes, and hence it seems possible to to “gath 
all the fz cts.’ ’ The resulting { failure to o focus on | definite problems that con- 
form to the criterion of attempted scientific prediction « causes these anthro- 
ae pologists to bog down in the particularistic swamp and, unaware of their 


- plight, to deride all efforts at generalization by croaking “Exception.’ ett 
ey Another vulgar n misunderstanding which predictions ba: based on constructed. ie 2 
types frequently encounter is that the conditional character of the general. 


‘izations is ‘disregarded. All that the constructive e ty ypologist ¢ ever "says | wa a 


and when” "certain factors, which have 


1 hand, then this in turn came will ensue. He does not say in advance, - 


4 
nor can he ever say in advance, whether che actors which are essential for | ete 


1e results actually w will recur in the required con nfiguration. Cultural struc: a5 : 
tures cannot be concocted i in the laboratory; Calvinistic Scottish society a 2 

or Frankfort Jewry cannot be made to order. The constructive pay are 
geologist, must. depend on the accidents of past “deposit” or o 
future ‘ ‘stratification.” If it is only clearly held i in mind that gen 


eralizations are cast in and when” terms, a considerable amount 
«Still another kind of misunderstanding | arises from the belief that con-7 


tructed types are : a of equal generality. Nothing « could be further from, m, 


1 
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point, 1.¢., the study of the interrelations of a number of processes and struc- ae 
Finally, it 1s Indispensable when the phenc 
— 
_ 
 |_ 
—— 


the truth, as we tried to show i in the 
‘ov er against: undated and nonlocalized types. ‘Tei is s worth stressing 2 again, = 

however, that constructed, types in ‘the social s I sciences are ire of many form 

The p purposes: in hand determine what. they 2 are going to be like. 
E It may be necessary, for example, to construct a type that is highly rela 

tive, quasi-“‘historical,”’ for for the purposes of short-term prediction. For some 


_ purposes, of course, the construction of a type that is not so relative would 
to be tied down: to a ‘construct dated and localized ii in — 


. a more > general ty pe is aeinaiend, On the basis 
,a of far-reaching “Sf and when’ 
be cline S “his construct, however, is less relative, and the more general i 
becomes, the less detailed can be the predictions based upon it. In 


Sense, is omission. on. The more round a a type covers, the 


by building scaffold i vin ‘order to reach t the surface of the mountain with 


hammer, drill, and dynamite. For preliminary p purposes, the scaffold can 


ithout a great many stages, because the first = 1 


2 position of va mountain, but he must t nevertheless g got to 0 work. k. He t an ae 


ies and prepare suitable working areas; such 
justification for for a scaffold of highly general char 
r. Later on] i it will be necessary to 0 rough out the features, and | later s still, 
isel t the delicate folds and lines surrounding the « eye. W hen n these se phases 
of the wo work a are reached, the. —— must sh built i in — a way that it 
s to the precise poin nce. ally, every facility — 
must be provided for ae wo ; 
‘The scaffold, manifestly, ‘becomes 
4 it t serves changes. 2 
he 
: The Purpose in hand Jeneaiaiamn how the ty 
here is no way ‘of saying 


been defined and the bypouhesia framed exactly how a t 
istru the em 


Zz may be. used to shape cr crucial psi case studies 0 
im cultural blocs 2 /a Toynbee; or r psycho-sociology, ¥ with i its resources of per- 
sonality study, may carry out the tester’s task. In short, the: data from 
which the type is distilled and on which it Bc its initiatin 
pend | for validation may be drawn from 
‘ten res earcher knows clearly what his pur} 


— 
4 et for some purposes the construct should cover a great deal of ground. 
_ Analogy: Suppose that the face of some hero is being carved on the side 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— | 
— 
— 


ested the possible utility of his constructs in the light that 
does he erst whether his generalizations a are likely to be worth the. effort 


validation. If he decides “to put them to the touch,’ ’ the final 


“Does the construct work, within the limits set by the purpose, — 


Conclusion. Generalizations in constructive typol ogy are not ¢ True 
by this i is ‘meant the controlling, ultimate, ineffable Capital 17 T. All th; th 


social scientist can mean by truth is some amount, however slight, ¢ oO: pre- 


e power. Truth as insight into the essence of pore as — i 
of first or final reasons, cannot bec 


oO 
| 


Ss, 


scientifically question. the cosmos through. 
out determinable time?” ” is certainly a a large order, but the attempt to 
a answer it does not carry us wpe the confines of science. These — 


a the configurations he first ; perceives.® The fiction of the scientist 
~any scientist—is a construct of the type I have already characterized.) 
is one physicist has put it: “On Monday, Wednesday, a and Friday we a 
a wave theory of light, and on Tuesday and Thursday we use a particle 


theory.” Both of these theories work: for t the specific purposes for which 


they” were intended; they procure ‘prediction. What light is, i in any final 


sense, is never revealed by a scientific theory; it merely tells how something | 
called “light” acts under given conditions. Most of us tend to think i . 
: Besieenne and t the result i is the construction of models envisaging ei either = 
ave motion « ort the bombardment of minute particles, depending on which 
odel works out best under the terms of the ‘problem and the data con- 


that in the someone 
of light that will reconcile the wave and the 


A 


” Strictly there. are no 
: Fen as such; the very act of perceiving, if our perceptions are to be communicable, depends _ 
on unarticulated constructs. Nevertheless, we here provisionally draw a line between (1) 7: 
facts “known as such” to all normal human beings who have undergone like general cultural 
training, and (2) constructs planfully developed by specialists for their particular purposes. 
This is a substitute, ora an sis is a tasl 


+ 
way 
ag 
| 
— 
for believing that the reconciling theory is finally and absolutely “True.” 


: 


.L REVIEW 
would not be the purpose of t the reconciliatory 


the general principle of of effort would 
ies enter into consideration. It is much ea us 
_ which apparent contradictions are reconciled than 


in n separate compartments, , as it were, using» one e theory i in 


and the « other i in another. ‘The scientist qua scientist has no yearnin 
a Truth” i in n this o1 or any : similar case; he i is s simply tr) trying t to get a tool that 


fetion as were 


jay and when the discrepant ‘theories are the scientist 


nows vs all that he ever can know, in ‘the predictive sense, 


mena in question. 
In the late nineteenth century, of course, some physicists « 


«they a had “the feel of the fur on the tail of the world”; one of them even said, — 


“From this time on, all that will ever be done will be to introduce refine. 

ments i into o the already « existing body of physical theory.” And - yet within 


twenty-five ye years that whole body of theory was revolutionized through 
t the new ~“extra-dimensional” ‘geometries and the work of mathematical 
It is unlikely that the phy sicists will again think that they 


astronomers. 
a tailhold on the cosmos; 


sensers’ ’ in tht social sciences will conduct themselves. 


ae In the search for “Truth as ‘the Last Word,’ the working scientist i is 
a blood brother of Pilate. It should not be assumed, however, that the 
fe \_working f fictions of which we e make use ; are ‘ “Gust any” ’ fictions. They ‘should 
not involve the social scientist in conflict with established principles i 
other sciences; e.g., “no sociologist in | his senses would follow Freud a and 


Jung in postulating a phylogenetic memory, a “racial unconscious, ” based 


on the inheritance of acquired characteristics. The long battle of the biolo- 
eel has ; appar ently entered a quiescent stage, with victory at least pro- 


-_visionally resting on the banners of the anti-Lamarckians. True, the palae- 
ontologists, a ong others, raise timid pro-Lamarckian objections now 
and then, only to see them c crushed under the weight of countervailing 4 


Unless the biologists eventually make ¢ discoveries | that ertur 
oo eh what | they hold t to be one of their | most firmly established generalizations, 


no construct that assumes the inheritance of acquired characteristics can 

be regarded as s objectively possible. Certainly 1 the foolhardy alone would 
merc attempt to build their scientific houses on rejected theories, more especially 


_ when they derive from fields where the word ¢ of the qualified specialist i is 


only trustworthy guide. 
these ‘specialists: stake off the plot s within which constructs must be 
built. Even 1 when thes 


— 
— 
the two hat awkward impl e is nov 
two somewhat awkward implements that he is no 
Jate. The reconciling theory is just as much a working 
— 
| how the common i 
— 
— 
— 
— 


TYPOLOGY IN SOCIAL SCIENCES 


a Finally, note that the constructed type as such is not or iy av 
“statistical mean or mode, or even a homogeneous universe. True, it can be Saas 


constructed in such a way that i It corresponds | to any ¢ of these, but usually — 


utility will be sharply limited such_ practices. The instrumentally 


“valuable construct is like a Frans Hals portrait rather than like a composite — aa 
photograph printed from a large number of superimposed negatives. We 
might e even say tl that a construct may be be as s selective asa sketch. Th he ordi- 


“nary ‘stereotype affords an instructive contrast: it is an unconscious, un- 
planned exaggeration of the “empirically given,” ’ mixed with 1 much that 


not t been observed at all, nd ‘includes a a large emotional freight of 


sin hand, are re- 


indices for relevant 


Elmer Barnes and Howard Becker Social Lore to Science 


n, 


Ner. and Ment. Disease, Dec. 1925, 62: 561-596. 
Heinrich Kliiver. “Do Personality Types E Psychiat. March 
Talcott Parsons. Structure of Socia 
Edward Spranger. Types of Men, trans. by Paul W. 1928. 
- Hans V aihinger. The a of 4s Tf,” trans. by C. K. Ogden, New Y ork, — 
‘Marianne Weber. Max Weber: Ein Lebensbild, Tiibingen, 1926. 
elevant articles in Gesammelte ‘Aufsitze zur Wi h 


om | space enough to tax the constructive endurance of the most assiduous #2 = | 
| 
—— 
 , 
combi the “empirically given,” relatively free from value-judg- 
ment. Most important of all, the constructed type serves scientific activity, 3 
2 is “the systematic statement of the probability of the potentialor 
actual recurrence of phenomena which, for the purpose 
| 
3. Heinrich Kliiver. “The Problem of Type,” etc., 7. Phi 
— 
12. Max Weber. Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft, Tabingen, 1920. Soon to be available 
(first four chapters) in English translation by A. M. Henderson, (edie 
13. Marcel Weinreich. Max Weber: Homme et le Savant, Paris, 1938. _ 4 
14. Leopold von Wiese and Howard Becker. Systematic Sociology, New York, 1932. 
Carle C. Zimmerman, The Changing Community, New York,1938. 


Oberlin ollege 


e present, travelers have been writing about the 
characteristics and customs of the peoples among whom they have 


sojourned. In the sixteenth century, with the of the Holy 


Roman Empire and the rise of nationalism, officials of the newly formed - a 
st i ples « of th the 


various political unities. . Ambassadors reporting on the habits’ 


temperaments of the nations to whom they were -accredited.! One such > 


@ 


~ 


report was that of the Venetian Ambassadors on the English under Henry — 


VIII. A more comprehensive ¢ one was that: by as traveler named Andrew 
Borde, called the Fyrst Boke the Introduction of Knowledge, which de- 


sesibed almost every people of Europe. Since then, writings of this s sort 


have multiplied until the world’s s literature is overloaded with them. site oe 
Generally speaking, most of them commit a common error in their aoe 


characterizations. This consists. in assigning most of the virtues to ‘such 


ies 


s 
or and bad folks. On the have 
superficial and the generalizations of a subjective nature with results 
al that are more often ludicrous than ‘illuminating. Only a few out of the many ; 

w out of 

: ae efforts can be accepted ; as of real scientific value. In 1 spite of the bad light ; 


a in which so ) much of t this literature has S put th t the su subject, there are undoubt-— 


‘edly authentic differences i in folk behavior which merit careful study 
a description. Therefore, it behooves the sociologist making such a study i 
_ apply to the task whatever scientific methods he can command in order to 
t a bring an objective viewpoint | to the problem. — Thi; his ‘paper does not claim to to 
a have fulfilled thi this ideal but it does venture to Propose its possibilities. 
__ An approach 1 may be made by recalling certain fairly y well substantiated 
- facts of general significance relative to ) national conduct. In the first place, — 


— “collective temperament” or behavior can no more be considered a constant 
or invariable factor than can individual | conduct. It varies from time to 


ystic 


“a 


Haley an and A. Haddon, We New York, 1996 


= if 


‘ate 


| 
— 
a 
— 
— 


in n 


cultural factors. If it be attributed t to any other, the rapid 

tion of which v we have evidence cot could hardly oc occur, Biological vi variation onand — 
selection would require more time than i is otherwise involved 
Met ve biological process may not be wholly ruled out, neither can it be accorded — i 

ae any particular importance as compared with cultural variation and selec- af 

a tion in determining the behavior of a people, Se fete 


Assuming the correctness s of this causal hypothesis, v we may view the 


behavior differences obtaining between national groups a as essentially t the 
of diverse cultures which a are in turn from time to time — 


= 


rely u upon general impressions in their « 
Iti is to be noted in the third place that the behavior pattern which ch 
call national may not be exactly uniform throughout all ranges, sections, = bey: 


MICHIGAN 


Ais 


and d classes of its its population. Although t there may be a common d denomi- — 


nator of conduct i in any given instance, as, say, among the English gentry, 
bourgecise, and proletariat which distinguishes them from the French, Ger- 


- mans, or or Americans taken as a whole, there are also certain more. or less ee 
Tecognizable differences between the various strata, geographical sections, 
and occupational groups of each nation . The more heterogeneous the stock, 


the condi itions, and the modes of getting a a 


Finally, let it be o bserved that, since national traits. are ‘not 


a 
‘eae any listing ‘of them must have reference to what i is predominant | a 


a 
significance. Thus, i int ‘the colonial days of the United States, t the southern 

; aristocracy was in many respects clearly and consciously imitative of the 

ie English | gentry and the French Bourbons, | but that i is no longer the case 


There has been a a change of habit. In like manner, the: of the 


y ti me e during the period. + 


— 


possibility of rapid change does not preclude a nation’s demeanor from 
remaining essentially unaltered for generations = 
change may occur in a brief space, its cause and hence the explanation of 
we come to a second fact, namely, that differences imm@iational = 
a 
Ba 

may often be resolved to quantity it would be possible to establish national 
character by the method of statistical averages, but in the absence of an 
— 

| 

— 
Snown as a musica 
any subsequent Nor would the fact thar they were | 
| 


"characterize any we s 
es cases. Taking those traits which aon 
competent scholars and have seriously vadertak cen to ap- 


something may have on pole hin. T he na 
en — those where political | democracy prevails, our specific a 
0 direct attention to the peculiar traits of each people in relation — 


tt of political i institution. Thus, we may dis cover or at least throw 
some light on why democracy i is not the same in these three countries. — 
Whi hatever the conclusions arrived at may be, they can hardly be very 
exact, for we shall encounter the dilemma of reciprocal influences— —of folk 
habits determining government and government in turn condienina 
= habits. The two factors cannot be completely separated and evaluated; . 
they cling together ina social complex that defies” final analysis. Still, 
ertain folk habits are definitely prior to the establishment of the. demo 
“cratic ic political s systems relatively uninfluenced by them in England, 
hese habits | that we shall focus attention. 


> 


vails to degree exceptional among nations. “Decorum is 
exc oe everywhere. There i is little friction and quarreling. gy. A ‘Gignified 
cordial give > and take, or a kind of social elasticity, makes the cn 


es the most civil people in Europe. 7% hey live —: amicably a 


ore likely t to be ve verbal than pugilistic. Englishmen seem t to be motivate ed 


a certain sense of self-government which tends to reduce the need for 

law and d governmental regulation of personal conduct toa minimum, but 
whatever the law is, there is s little | disposition to disregard i it. Obedience i s 

_ habitual. Even the police, as agents of law and order, are popular anda = 
cordially liked by the masses and classes of the realm | as our American 4 
- police : are hated and distrusted. The public i is squarely | behind 1 its officers. at 
These facts, together with the added one that neither police nor criminals 


vin Britain are armed 5 speak eloquently of the nz nation’ s conduct. It is sfurther 
by the sta efficiency, which rates those v who 


2 


— stantly acts the caution that one 
— 
— 
— 
me i eae to be the salient ones, we shall endeavor to analyze the behavior patterns — = eo 
3 
| 
— 
— 
— 
— 
| 


* gZ Compromise, as exemplified in 1 English life, is a species « sty stu- 


n to exercise his own ability and nad his career in his” 


medaling with the ¢ ae fellow’ s affairs in order that he r may not meddle — . 


tion, this does not so much mean social isolation and 


cady cooperation for the maintenance of the rights of - 


tatus and in pursuing his own peculiar career. 

trait that be regarded as the key: stone of English character 

structure is their habit of ‘compromise. + This i is s why they are known as good ae 


pidity or mental haziness which “permits | them to hold two contradictory. 7 
at one and the same time. In no are So 


Iti is constant for feasible, for the convenient, for the 


for the instantly practicable and the total i ignoring of the logical, and sometimes ok 
* en the true and the right, which has given | the name Perfide Albion to England © 


made her so vulnerable to the accusation of hypocricy. 


“inquiry is “concerning the nature “English democracy. In brief, this 


institution consists of popular so sovereignty, the election « of governments by 
the people, and the relative freedom of the individual i in life’s pursuits. 


Inc other words, it means liberty, but, e except in a restricted - political and es 
sense, it does not imply equality. 4 with all her peak boast of 


many respects this sy on. is today little more than a aly an “arc! = 
| rvival, "10 much of the ancient sentiment and influence remains 
connected with it. Upper c class privilege h has neither b : ) 

‘pas assed down to ‘the 1 masses to any considerable « degree. It has been s¢ some- 


Bias 
ow what redistributed, t to be sure, for the nobility have shared i it with 1 the r rich 
but that i is all. The mz masses are to > the 


ence ina semic caste society | t 


‘Variance with the exercise of ‘Ppereco 
—_ 


rice Collier, op. 


In consequence of this, a philosophy and practice 
4 
— 
— 
— 
ttitude of obsequiousness before the rich and powerful that i A 


"AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
Itis s the Englishman’ character traits, I submit, ‘that are largely ac account- 


“able for this | particular | typ pe e of democracy. Liberty has always originated 


resistance to oppression. . In England, that resistance came from the - 
left alone. The 


3 in 
self-assertive habits and the desire of the individual to be 

. ‘main objects sought have been re releases from feudal tyrannies, servitudes, 


restrictions, burdensome duties, excessive punishments, too heavy obliga- 


tio ions, and too rigid controls. Gaining them in a piecemeal fashion in the 

~ urse of many generations, the Englishman has been satisfied and pleased 

: wi ith what he has prized as a great achievement, for they have — 
him in greater num numbers and to a progressively greater degree to assert 


himself in his own wn way. But this liberty, be i it ‘observed, i is largely if not —_ 


wholly negative. It r represents ‘little more than e emancipation from upper. 
class domination and relief from exploitation. Not much acquisition of 


_new privileges, except certain formal political prerogatives, h has been in-— 
volved. The positive side of democracy, ¥ which 1 means equality, has ne neither 


much sought 1 nor won in any ‘large e measure. 


__ The method | | by which liberty has been gained alls the determinative _ 


nfluence o f habits of orderliness and respect for law in 1 English life. In fa act, 


uence 0 
ought scarcely to speak of method at all, for it has been more ofa 


wth than a matter of design. As it has been said, the privileges of the : 


broadened down from precedent to precedent to the many so 
radually as to appear a natural | development. The organic continuity has 
few dramatic and 1 ructious | 


ra 
pe been n brolfen. There have been, to be s sure, a 
scenes the’rise of English democracy, but no u upheavals, n no o disruptions 


of th e sy stem—only gradual adjustments within it. Apparently, habit 
traits could not brook. any thing else and have persistently inhibited revolu- 


: tionary f movements \ which would completely s1 sweep away a social structure 
‘that has effectively | prevented ‘the people f from 


fruits ¢ of in the form of equality. 


ent to tom, ‘so subservient to rulin 


fa bit by bit its political power and legal prerogative until form: 
government | >ecame vested in the 1 voting public without 1 muc fear at 


that Public would ruthlessly destroy the ‘traditional | | syst stem 


g to abolish which mean to 


out 
the habitual order and destroy the law woftheland. 


So English ‘democracy. is a halfway n measure, contradictory throughout 


. with self-government and s social caste, liberty and d aristocracy, functioning Bers 
side by side. But could it be anything else among a people whose cardinal 
habit i is to A devoid of this trait would not be satisfied 


wi 


| 


— 
fo 
3 
— 
| 
— > Wi 
— 
— 
— 


onsistent, , and at \ ‘variance with fixed principles. When, therefore, Burke 
called up. upon is fellow countrymen to ‘understand the British Constitution 
according to their measure and | to venerate when were not able to 
comprehend, he evidently knew his Englishman, few of whom he had 


a ce counted on to understand but most of whom he - expected to accept with 


“tom the English. In no no respect i is s this more r marked ‘than i in n the — store 


is distinctive characteristic. Life is essentially organic. 
ere is respect a1 t and | consideration for ¢ others to an extent rarely’ found in 
England. Success in France is, therefore, m more often achieved 
social approval, the support of public opinion, , and community 
sy mpathy than by means of forceful action and dominating methods. 
Because 0 of such attitudes, ‘there i is less feeling of personal responsibility — 
and more reliance ‘upon what the group requires or offers than one find 
Eng gland or America. At the same time, life is more freely expansive, 


d element of French behavior no less pronounced than the one 

nis described is its rationality. Intelligence rules. Not only is there quick-— 

_ness and keenness of perception among all classes, even to the most ignorant 

and illiterate, but a notable application of reason in all affairs. M4 ths he idea re 

the t thing that counts. It is put first and sought and followed ‘to its 


og gical conclusion with ; greater certainty y than generally a among any y other > 
pope: One has said « of the French nation, * ‘Now here does action follow 


- personalities. 16 the : same > token, c conversation is for. the sake 
17 
municating thought or or for the pleasure of apprehending i it! rather than 
merely argument for argument’ sake or for the ‘stimulating of the sensi- 
bilities. Thus 1 even to the extent of 
above character. Such rational appraisement leads to 


ho achieve, ‘more because are 


2 W, C, Brownell, French Traits, 32, New York, 1897. 

T. Muret, Harpers Magazine, July 1934, 223. 
W. C. Brownell, op. cit., 85. Muret, cit, 2 
W. C. Brownell, op. cit., 146. 


and logical proce 
— 
ay 


q 


ai 
it is said, no Frenchman su rrenders himself with awe and catia ess” 


discontented the | natural. about them must 
refashioned and subjected | to the impress of thought. It has been said, 
hey can leave nothing alone; they charge you | more for au 
naturel than f for potatoes: “served i in any other way.’ 
Their rationality, y, of course, makes ‘them realists. T hat 
Te, 


idealism: so often found elsewhere, particularly England and America, 
does not befuddle om. They are not facts,” not easily deluded, 


a _ French d democracy is essentially like ‘the English i in respect to form an 
“popular s wr sovereignty, b but it is very different i in content. A highly centralized / 


government tends to eliminate local independence, and | gives government 
for,” by the people.* is far less of individual and civil 


— 


- regulates c co duct to an excessive degree as it seems to us. s. While the English 
| bike to be Self- regulating, the French, as ; Napoleon | Ill remarked, al ways = a 


heart of. every Frenchman. ‘But | laissez faire is not t allowed. 25 The . 


look to the government for every ything instead of depending o1 on 
have. liberty without concern for | either the idea o 


li to ac o achieve and establish ish equality. T why they | an ey excess By 
government center s so much thought upon | its functioning.” Only 


by the a action of the state can 1 equality be secured and preserved. Privilege ha 
has to be abolished by law. ‘France once did that, o yr thought she did, and > % 
- appointed law | and its agencies to be the guardians | of the many against — m 
_ the few. This was done under the assumption that equality, or r anything — 
_ approaching it, can exist t only as society protects ‘itself against th the a P 


Since England acts ‘upon the very opposite assumption pro- 
the individual against society, she fails in equality. For, 


The relations between : the absence of state action and privilege are closer and more _ 
direct than we imagine. in England - ++ where the privileges of the privileged — Be 


. ., minute state regulations, | codes, ete., 


a part of the: 

C. Op. Cit., 340. % [bid., Tbid., 336. 


F. H. Giddings, and Empire, 339, , New York, 


m 
metnod. fis is true even Of art, where there 1s more striving alter ~ 
iful, more after form than content. It is quite 
| 
4 
to 
| 
2 
| 


and because only the strong are accounted worthy.”® 


Equality i in 1 France is at once a creed, a cult, ai and, within an 


_tive reality. As André Siefried s states it, “The French Revolution created a _ 


jealous and uncompromising affir- 
mation of the dignity of everyman.”®® It did, of course, much 


this 1 to « establish ‘equality i in objective conditions, but i its success 


only partial; and, meantime, ‘the forces of the industrial ; | age have cr created 
new inequalities. Natural inequalities a1 among men were not and could 1 not i 


ic. be destroyed, but fixed social strata, feudal orders, and the caste e system | 
oa _ were thrown down. As in all countries that have developed a capitalistic 


industrial economy, classes have risen to nullify 


on 
to why French democracy took form and resorted 
Be the methods it did. For, given habits of | solidarity to begin with, the - 


pelle institutions which the ‘nation set up c could hardly fe fail to exalt the 


"community above the ‘individual with the resulting emphasis on equality 


‘instead « of. liberty. Any else would shave been an ar 1 anomaly and at 

the origin of the movement in France was due 

o the rational attitude is generally acknowledged. In contrast to the slow- 

Ge 

growing process | of the system, ‘French method v was 


tionary. 
regime. 


perimental which its fruits were into a constitution, 
abstract principles played a major role. Throughout subsequent history, 
law, as the instrument of the democratic idea, has been applied less un 
tr trammeled byc custom, precedent, sentiment, or any other agency | tending B., 
— nullify i it or thwart its logical procedure than i in England or America. 


_ Thus, French | democracy has been a work 0 of reason, not a natural growth. 
Ww hen it was seen that liberty, equality, and fraternity were not naturally | 
in the social order, the reasoned that they be 


“wise, to carry it its s idea into action. 
In n turning from ‘France and England to America, w we ve find, 


eee iversity y of conduct, a behavior yess with traits no less distinctive | 
Quoted André i in an 1 article entitled “The French Lives 
The New York Times Magazine, August 16,1936 


Macy and J. W. 60, New Y ork, 191 
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than in other nations. What ii is is energetic oft the 


_ American people. . Action® is the mainspring x of our conduct. Call it strenu- 

4 ous, aggressive, restless, ‘spontaneous, impulsive, a adventurous, creative, 

action for a action’ s s sake, or what | you 1 will, i it remains ns the dominant quality 

_ giving a 2 peculiar flavor and tempo to the nation. We have always been s 

dy namic folk, an aggregation of pioneers, "migrants, doers, inventors 
ilders, ‘speculators, producers, reformers. ks he action 


e notorious. F 
_ of deliberation among us s by prompting tl the forceful man tot! rise - = 
God’ sake let’s do something a about i it 
a A ‘second t trait, no less conspicuous than the first and generally sasibated 
to o the American people i is unsocialized individualism. Most | of our history 

a chronicle‘ of conduct. singularly atomic, , anarchic, competitive, 

_ fettered, and independent. It has been of a type to prevent the growth of a 
ae social solidarity and d to disintegrate tendencies toward it. No doubt per- 5 
——- freedom has been more fully ¢ exercised, ‘the will- -to-power 1 more readily : 

ot = realized, an and rugged individualism | more generally idealized here than else- 

i re in the/world. One result has been to produce a most effective, ca : 
self-reliant type of person who has been disposed to 


way in a laissez faire 
- third characteristic o of the American people has to to do with their emo- 
ional habits. . They may be described as, on the whole, highly suggestible, 
sentimental, optimistic and given to extremes. They ‘ ‘enthuse” easily and a 
subside de quick y over a great variety of things. In proof, witness their ready 
response to almost cc countless -isms and fanaticisms, Utopian and reform 
movements, mob furies, heroic causes, P Pollyanna hopes, childish fears, 
sordid dreams, and bitter hate in hardly be 
athered so quickly anywhere wry in the western world as are commanded — 
we _ here by demogogues, social messiahs, crusaders for panaceas, promoters of _ 
a get-rich- h-quick and share-the-wealth schemes, founders of quack religions, — 


and movements led by charlatans of every sort. Iti because of such 


-—_ceptibility to to feeling st stimulation: that: the American n people have | been called 


4“ 


a nation of idealists and reformers. Perhaps, Waldo Frank’s term, a ‘_-- i} 
_ turable” people* comes nearer them than any other word. 
* a Waldo Frank, The Rediscovery of America, chap. V , New York, 1929. 
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In any event, their reactions as distinct as their ac- 


balance both in and wenation is the case in or 
a France.™ It differs from the English form _by putting less stress on liberty 
= from the French i in giving | less practical ‘emphasis to equality. Pinits 


adherence to the notion that one man is a as good as another regardless of | 


~ external circumstances, our equality t turns s out to to be more ‘of a a ‘subjective | ae 

value than a social condition or reality. At the same time, our fraternity — Arle: 
generally been more widespread and genuine. Perhaps that which is 


most distinctive in our democracy traces to the different circumstances of ae 


ig ‘its origin and background. In | both England and France, democracy rose 
of feudalism; by growth, adjustment, and compromise in the one 
cases by design and summary action in n the: other; whereas i in it 
was the product of natural conditions, devoid of feudalism. In the — : 
and political life of our country, liberty and equality were er the begin- Beis 
af ning conditions of existence. They did not have to ‘be achieved; they ob- 
tained. Hence, ‘the Declaration “of Independence and the Consticutio 
represented only ‘the ‘formulation in n doctrine and la law of f the ‘general mod mode ae 


of living. and thinking g which had been en challenged by alien a authority. 3 iee 


— Our character traits were produced by the same conditions that gave _ 
- democracy. Nevertheless, these traits have exerted a profound influence o 
development. Individualism, formed by the frontier that | lacked or- 
ganized society, was bound t to sponsor a type o of political liberty which 


countenanced few restraints and to | hold that government best which gov- 
-erned least, and th that has been the sort of government we | had 1 through 
‘out most of our ur history. Unfettered opportunity to do. as one e pleased, 
guaranteed by law or of law, has been the prevailing idea. 
= this individualism | has inevitably and always overreached itself. 
oe. therefore has created situations inimical to t the rights and well- being of 
the majority v who produced i it. Son many ‘social problems havea arisen because 
2 it that the actionism n and capturability of the masses have been excited — “eon 
it. Hence, o our ur character traits have worked at cross purposes with 


law for e every ill, and s so constantly and elaborat-_ 

2g ing that go government | which \ was supposed to be kept to the lowest terms, a 

we, the acting, , capturable, individualistic people, have tended to make 
one of the most governed nations. Naturally, unsocialized individualism 


_ in high places always, and in low places often, cries out against legal vik 


lienage when the waves of every sort of movement raised | among the _ 

easily stimulated dash 1 against legislat s and to force 

8 Ibid, » 339- 
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‘them i into action. action ‘is s all chat will satisfy 
_ tions’ action habits. Hence, a riot of | laws hasty, ill- advised, ill-considered, — 
shortsighted, impractical, irrational, and often at variance with | available 
facts, come from lawmaking bodies scarcely less irrational and emotionally | 
susceptible, actionistic, and capturable than the nation they represent. — 


after all, this actionism, linked with capturability, which brings 


e much reformism to politics « and believes that to get al law is tantamount to 


solving social problems, the end-all and cure-all of every ill, is not so con oe 
m tradictory of the individualistic mode as at first appears. For, while “— a 7 
ing to destroy the sort of government that individualism originally pee 


confidence ar and belief in man’s abilicy v0: ) shape his c own 


at — wanted no governmental interference. Only i it sometimes c chooses — 

“4 ne 5 to get by law what at other times it sought without law. Thus, it is a double 
edged sword in a relatively chaotic, irrational, socially ignorant nation. 
‘Paper | has briefly directed attention to the salient character traits 
- of th three nations in relation | to democracy. To the peculiar habits of of each 


been attributed the differences i in their democracies, but it would 
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hardly do to rest the case there. For there is every ry evidence that significant _ 
character changes are taking place and beginning to manifest themselve aa 

- in all three nations . These changes, moreover, appear to be very similar and ue : 


so bid fair to make all more alike politically. Under the capitalistic indus- 
nized, robbed ; 


little pride thought or r act, but a an 
rt of everyone t to | be like | his: neighbor. This ¢ is conformity apparently. has a 


free choice and the exercise of individual judgment. Wherever such condi- 
tions prevail, there tends to develop a type of man who, 


Already i in 1 America, this 1 ty pe seems to be i in 1 the anna. T he idea of 


liberty has long : since lost currency, and hence credit among them. The 


faith of our fathers is dead and the i institution . of our fathers has died or will 


die with it. If we mistake not, the same thing to a greater or less degree — 


ro 
_ happening in France and England, and if that be the cas se, liberty is going 
_ to disappear, largely, fro: from the scene. An authoritar rian n form rm of of state, di de- 
voted either to to the interests of a 1 larger equality or to the pe: p 
will probably supplant the democratic 
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ANN UAL REPORTS 


_ The first prince eins of the Society was s called t to » order at at 9: 12 A.M. in iva 


| President Sutherland presidi 


sentatives of the Council il by M. C. Elmer. 
A summary of the activities of the American: Council of Learned Societies was 
Bet The report of the Society’s delegate to the American Ass io ni . 
of Science was read by W. A. Anderson. 
Ther report for the Research Planning Committee was read by Harold A. Phelps. . 7 
report of the Committee on Social Research was by S. Clayton 
& M. Lee reported for the Committee on Public Relations. v 
Richard Fuller announced a special meeting to be held in connection with t 
‘Section o on Sociology y and Social Work to consider the desirabilit of institutin 
special ie Pama 


of the concerning affiliation with the International Federation of Societies 4 
2. RESOLVED: That j in future negotiations with the Institute of 


: and the International canine the Executive Committee shall be guided by the following : 


oR . The Federation shall be: independent of the Institute in its officers and governing body; cc) 


y be In the governing body of the Federation, each constituent society shall be entitled to — _ 
one vote for every 100 members, or fraction of 100, up to 500 members; one vote for a 


200 members, or fraction of 200, from to 1500 one vote for 
every 500 members, or fraction of 500, over 1s00 members; 
c. The by-laws of the Federation shall provide that, whenever geidiite, = Federation E. 
— 
Maurice Parmelee mo moved the adoption of the A motion 
was made and seconded that both parts of this resolution should be referred to the — yi 
oe _ Executive Committee for its report. This motion was approved by the Society. aig 
President Sutherland appointed the Resolutions” Carl 


_ Kelsey, Chairman, and H. 
g adjourned a at 9: 45.4. M. 


x 
Meetinc oF THE Executive ComMITTEE, ‘DECEMBER | 27) 1939 
The first meeting of the Executive Committee, Room 210, Benjamin Franklin 


Hotel, was called to order a at 00 M. President Sutherland. Members of the 


a 


== AMERICA MINUTES OM 
& ss and Executive Committee meetings were — 
— appt 
= 
— 
— 
i 
| 
pass 
= 


PROCEEDINGS 
CG W. Burgess, E. Faris, G, A. Lund- | 
berg, Donald oung, W. Gettys, Lowry Nelson, and Dorothy Thomas. 
Minutes of the previous meeting were approved as in | Volume IV of 
The Review, page 104. ? an 
The Secretary read his annual report which was atialil- 
om report of the Managing Editor was read and approved. : 
The report of the been pl the past fiscal year was read a 


_ Ellsworth Faris moved that the saiaatia continue the policy of having a certified 
audit. This ‘motion was seconded by V Warner Gettys and approved by the Com- 


Ernest Burgess moved that thei incoming President and Secretary constitute 
a committee to investigate the question of incorporation and to report to the Com. = 
mittee with recommendations. This motion was seconded by George and 

‘The chairman of the Committee on Honorary Pr on Ellsworth Faris, ie 

posted that no candidates were being nominated this year. This report was ac- 
_ The selection of Chicago for the next annual meetings was approved, with the | 

“i hoahas recommendation that the dates of these meetings should be decided — 


3 


aa 


* 


"Seattle June 17-2 
J. H. S. Bossard presented the report on and rec- 


ommended that the report be presented to the Society for discussion, that - 
tap should be printed in The Review, that space be allowed in the next three issues o 
pee The Review for discussion of this report, and that in the fall a vote of the ee by 
=e a shall be taken by mail. E. W. Burgess made the motion, seconded by Donald Young, — ba ya 
each of these recommendations be approved. E. Faris moved that the preceding 
motion should be tabled. Motion passed. Lowry Nelson moved that the report — ae 
a be submitted to the membership at the next business meeting and « —— 
at the following business meeting. Motion was approved. eats 
_ The resolution relative to the International Federation \ was s presented and was ee 
‘referred by the Executive Committee to the e membership. i 


7 


R 28, 


‘The second of the Society was called to order in the Crystal 
Ballroom by President Sutherland at 9:10 a. 
The minutes of the Executive Committee | 


was by the Society, nominating the following candidates: 


— 

Ip 

—— 

te 


For Second Vice- President For Editorial Board 
 j.O.Hertzler 


- of ce atest were distributed to all members present. This report will be — 
‘CE, Lively reported on the activities of the Council on Human Relations of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. The report was approved. 
The. report of the to the American was 


Dwight a review of the operations: and 
the budget for the next fiscal year. The report was approv 


meeting |adjourned at 10:00 A.M. 


submitted, 


in Room 210, President Sutherland presiding. The following members were present: 
EH. Sutherland, E. W. Burgess, H. Fairchild, E. Faris, Kimball Young, W. 
Upon the request of the Allied Social Science haesibaiten for an early selection of 
the meetings for 1941, E. W. Burgess moved that the Society indicate its preference — he 
for a meeting in Washington for that year. Motion passed. 
-.. W. Burgess moved the election of George Lundberg to the Research Planning 
_ Committee for a term of three years. Motion was seconded by E. Faris and passed. | 
_ As the Society’s representative to the Social Science Research Council, Warren S. a 
He Thompson was elected for a term of th three years upon the motion of W Varner Gettys, = : 
> seconded by H. P. Fairchild. he 


_ Goong Lundberg was nominated as the Society’ s representative to the American 


_ P. A. Sorokin was renominated as our delegate to the International Institute on _ 
r™ motion of E. Faris, seconded by E. W. Burgess. Motion was passed. 
The nomination of Mildred Parten as delegate to the American Documentation i 
a Institute for a term of three years was approved on the motion of E. Faris, seconded ; = 
a It was moved and seconded to leave the appointment of the Society’s delegate to 
the American Library Association to the incoming president. 
a On the motion of E. W. Burgess, seconded by H. P. Fairchild, the nomination — me 
of J. L. Hypes and O. T. Duncan as delegate and alternate respectively to the . 
Council of Human Relations of Association for ‘the Advancement of 


was 


il: 
og 
4 
ets 
| 4 
| 
of 
7 
— 


ia ve - Harold A, Phelps was « elected managing editor r of The Review on the motion of Pee, 


Fairchild, seconded by Donald Young. 
Kimball Young n mov ed the approval of the resolution to establish a participating 


. Read Bain was elected Editor o of The eins on the motion of H. P. Fairchild, 


nomination of George Lundberg. for a term of three to the 


"The decision to def ment of met 
2s e decision to defer the appointment oO the Society’s delegate to the American 7 


7 The chairman appointed B. O. Williams as chief. teller, and H. W. Dunham, 
A. R. Lindesmith, F. W. Hoffer as assistant Rt. N. Ford, C. E. Moore, 


Pauline V. Young, University of Southern California 


i Bx candidate for eiection to the Editorial Board. 


oe A. Phelps was dected ‘Secretary -Treasurer on the motion of E. W. Barges a 


Action by the Committee ‘upon a resolution of the Section on Educational — 
Sociology relative to a textbook in sociology was postponed, on the motion 


- section . for one session on Sociology of Social Problems with the recommendation _ 7 
that the name be rephrased. Seconded i by Donald Young. Motion passed er : 


pi Harotp A, PHELPS, Secretary” 
Business MeerING, DECEMBER 29, 19 1939 


The third meeting of the Society was to order i in sal 


by President Sutherland at 11:00 A.M. 


‘The minutes of the Executive Committee were read and 
= Warren S. Thompson was appointed for a term of three years to the Social Science 


George Lundberg was reappointed as the Society’ ‘delegate to the America 


|e A. Sorokin was reelected as the Society’ s representative to the International Ji 


Association for action by the incoming president, was approved. 


* 
The appointment * of Mildred Parten as the Society’s delegate to the American = 


~ Documentation Institute for a term of three years was approved | Renee 
The selection of J. L. Hypes and O. T. Duncan as the Society’s and 
alternate respectively to the Council « of Human Relations was approved. | 
{Sa Society approved the election of Harold A. Phelps as Secretary-Treasurer. 
_ Society approved the election of Read Bain as Editor of The American Soci- ae 


W. Argow : and P. Boyer were to. and collect the ballots. 


"President: Robert M. Maclver, 


Ag First Vice-President: Stuart Queen, Washington University 


Vice- President: H. S. Bossard, University of 


‘The secretary read a letter from G. A. Lundberg indicating his desire to withdraw . 


— 
— 
| 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
; Carl Kelsey presented th the : following 1 report for the Com 


mittee on 


The American Sociological Society desires to express its appreciation of the courtesies and 


= service given by the Benjamin Franklin Hotel. T he thanks of the Society ar are extended to the 

The Committee further suggests approval of the following: 
_ WHEREAS: We understand that there is a movement in the field of en engineering eiece Res: 
tion to establish a closer relationship with the social sciences; ee ia 


_ WHEREAS: We believe that such a a relationship would be of mutual advantage; theres 
RESOLVED, That the American Sociological Society express its interest in, and —_ 


pathy | with, the the aforesaid movement, and its eadiness to further i it in any ae tana way. 


H. P, Fairchild ‘moved that the report be and that the 


continued to determine how it may be brought to the further consideration of ln ee 

‘a C. C. North moved that we instruct the Committee to obtain the sentiment of 
membership by mail ballot. J. H. S. Bossard recommended ‘that the ballot 
divided to cover the four sections of the report, and that the vote should be « - 

each section. The motion with this recommendation was 

a Dwight Sanderson moved that after the poll is completed the Committee should 


pig 
_ draft amendments to the Constitution in conformity with the wishes of the Society. 


. Ross moved that ‘that the poll be taken not later than 1940. Motion 
Dwight Sanderson n moved that the in by mail the date a 
“each member on degree, publications, an ; 
onded and passed. 
Masrino OF THE Comarrer, D 
President Maclver presided at the final meeting of the Executive i 
Room 210; ates. members present were: Y ‘oung, E. H - Sutherland, Ww 


(1) to the fiscal year from December 15 to () to a 
Clearing- house Committee on Positions in Sociology; (3) to publish membership 
: : list in April rather than the February Review; (4) to index the oe (5) to 
institute a Program Committee. 


‘Theq question members to pay more was discussed. 


RT OF THE RY FOR THE FIscaL YEAR, 
DecEMBER 15, 1938 TO DECEMBER I5, 1939 
Details of Society’ s activities are as usual i in n the special reports of 


to our member- = 


== 


— 
| 
|. 
rep 
Ha 
4 
— 
— — 
— 
preliminary report of the Society’s committee O Be 


Human Relations to which J. Hypes and O. T. Duncan were appointed as 
delegates, and the organization of the Conference on Inter-American Relations i 
__ the Field of Education under the Division of Cultural Relations of the Department — 
At the last meeting of the Committee of Secretaries of the . American Council of 
a Learned Societies, the following problems in a Society’s activities and program were 7 
- discussed: (1) Incorporation of Learned Societies; (2) Confusion and duplication n of ag 
work involved in a Society’s maintenance of several offices and addresses; 3) 
Budgetary procedure and accounting methods; (4) Meetings of the executive com. 
mittee (other than during the annual Convention); (5) Exchange. of reports and Be : 
‘ programs; (6) Regional societies; (7) Procedures in program making; (8) Publicity oa a 
at annual meetings; (9) Attendance | of nonmembers at annual meetings; — 
a Membership; (11) Research and Publication; (12) Popular Education.! Se $2. 
During the ‘year the matters were brought tc to the attention of 


rs members at the annual meeting; 3. > The suggested organization of a new 
section on social problems; 4. An exchange s service for the distribution of un- 
published research monographs; 5. An invitation from the American Association — 
for the Advancement of Science to participate in its, summer meetings to o be held — 
Membership Statement. At the end of thecurrent year, the total membership ia im 
the Society was 999. This figure represents a loss of 26 members from the t total . 
1 938, which was 1025. As indicated in the tabular summary y and in the treasurer’s 


report, to life were George A. Lundberg ond 


Deceased | Dropped 


: 
Chapters 


= 


oe End of Year 
(See Review, 1938, 3: for years.) 
_ 1 The full discussion of these topics is presented i in the Proceedings Number, , American 
‘Council of of Learned Societies, Bulletin 29, July 19395 93-104. wore 


— 
- 
— 
Classes | Number | New | Transfers| Resigned | | 
— 
— 
— 


AMERICAN SOCIOL OLOGICAL REVIEW 


addition to the me committee, the is s indebted to the itoring 


: mem| 
Ww ilson Samuel Collerheo Krassovsky, F. E W. al 
_R. M. Maclver, E. W. Montgomery, Wiliiam Metzler, S. C. Ratcliffe, Ruby Jo 
<a Reeves, Lemo D. Rockwood, Dwight Sanderson, Thorsten Sellin, T. Lynn =< ll 
- Florence Stewart, E. V. Stonequist, E. H. Sutherland, B. F. Timmons, Arthur J. — 


‘the early weeks of 1940, will appear in i“ February 1940 a adam 
In accordance with the recommendation of the Executive Committee, a second © 
len collection of the Society’s Proceedings has been pees with the o 
™— Invitations for Future Meetings. For the 1940 meetings, invitations have co : 
=, ‘received from Chicago, Columbus, Hollywood, Long Beach (Calif.), Memphis, — 
New York, St. Louis, Tampa, Toronto, Tulsa, Washington, and Havana; and for 
the | 1941 meetings, from Atlantic City, Pittsburgh, and W ashington. eA: 


4 


XXXVI 


are being held as as a for s records, and 
- Upon the vote of the Executive Committee recommending that the Secretary 
should collect and eventually bind a second set of Proceedings, eighteen copies _ : 
deducted from the Society’s stock as indicated above; Volumes 1, 4, 5, 6, 9, I1, 13, 
and 24, 1 , were purchased; and Volumes 7 ar and 18 were donated by the Secretary — 
~ to this collection. To date, it has been impossible to obtain copies of Volume 2 and 


* 


— 
men 
©. T YEAD JJECEMBED If 109% TO RED | 19% 4, chan 
Decem 
| Copies 
a ‘3 ee ______ The total number of volumes, 1974, is 54 less than the number reported last ¥ es. 
— 
ata price within 2 feasonable allowance Tor such Purchase, ald the SeCONd Set 


were as follows: 


Volume I (1936) 
Volume II (1937) 


a remainder (108) is held in the office of the rer Editor. The total comet is 

es a 757 more than the total reported for last year. In this total, the chief significant - 
a change is the addition to Vol. I, No. 1, by purchase. The number of copies ss 
for sale of Vol. I, No. 1, is five. This inventory does not include a complete bound 

oe - of each volume and five copies of each number held as rn stock, 


a 
4 _ Receipts accruing to The Review from | general Society operations: are listed sepa-_ 
A. Puetps, Managing 1 Editor 
Annuat Report oF THE TREASURER | FoR THE Fiscat YEAR 
1S, 1938 1 TO Decemsen 


4g As indicated i in the schedules af the Balance Sheet and the Profit and Loss State-_ 
i ment which are appended to this report, the total income of the Society for the year - 

aM was $8 657. 96. Total expenses were $7,893.29. The net profit was $764.67; the net 
change’ in surplus: $1,269.62, and the current net worth, $3,524.26. 
3 Changes in the Society’s operations which will explain the above sien esarethe 
om following: upon the recommendation of the auditor and the approval of the Finance 
ea Committee, all life memberships have been segregated in a Life Membership ac- 
ee count; ; the total amount represented by the payments of living life members to — 7 
account is $1 00 consists of $1,205.10, the amount paid i in years, 
“amount invested i is $2 113. 59, the income 
- from this source is og so. Thus, to this year’s surplus. $1,205.10 was charged. ae 
Bi Similarly, upon the recommendation of the auditor, the December 1938 Review — 
was , charged to surplus, and the current 1939 Review was charged to the expenses 


of this year. Heretofore, the practice of charging for the six issues of The — 


was introduced and followed during the last three ye years in ames to meet 0 one e porti ss 

of the Society’ s in 

Life me memberships | to 

% December 1938) Review cha ed to su lus 

¢2, 034. 1.29 


profit for the ‘year... 764. 67 


change in surplus. 


1A total of 180s surp.as copies is credit to Volume IV for the D December 1939 


| 
Sa 
| 
— 
— 
— 
— 


> 
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"AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
Because of these two changes in the Society’s audit, the summary figures as gi 
a the opening Z paragraph of this report are not comparable with previous annual 


summaries in the two items, Net Change in Surplus and Net Worth 
During t the current year, the Society purchased two shares of U. S. Steel preferred, 
_ at a cost of $226.76, making a total of $532.41 invested in this stock. This invest _ 
: ment represents the $200 paid by the two new Life members and the additional 
total of 70 Certificates of Indebtedness were refunded. With this payment all 
of the original 136 Certificates have been repaid. The numbers of the Certificates — = 


Fooe which were repaid this year are 63 to 74 inclusive, 76 to 100 inclusive, and 103 to 


ae 3 136 inclusive. The Society has in its records the cancelled checks for all these 136 — 
<a certificates, except four which were repaid in other ways than by check. Adaquate 
records for these four exceptional cases are maintained. The Society has the can- 

- celled Certificate or a letter acknowledging the receipt of the refund in all but 27 


om 
the entire debt of the Society amounting to $2,121.73 has been 
The Society’s investment of $500 in Northwestern Electric 6’s has been en called 


for ‘ay! ment, and the n new on will be oblige 
— 


submitted 


Accounts 
ere at V alues Estimated by Treasurer 


1975 Copies of Proceedings at 50 cents. 


1,230. 25 (2,217. 


$500.00 Northwestern Electric Company 6/45. 
3 Shares American Telephone. and | Telegraph | Company 


$32.41 


v 

Life 

_ 2 ~ S. Steel Corporation 7% Preferred... 
_2 Shares West Penn Electric C 

| 


Advances to Post. Office 
Printing December, Review. 


We 


Liabilities a 


,143. 


Fiscat YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 14, 1939 


3 To 


Allocation _ 
otal 


Other Issues of Review. 
Advertising i in Revicw 
= Income from Investments. .......... 
Contributions s to Budget. . 
ei. Increase in Inventory of Publications. . 
Total Income. . 


President. . 


— 
263.50 63.50 
— 


to Secretacy Mensging 
j Cost of Printing Review, V Volume 
Discounts Allowed on Publications. ...... 
7 Printing and Stationery........... 


.80 171.80 
Public Relations Committee 2 


International Index t to Periodical Literature. ‘on 


Total 


“Addition: Net Income for Fiscal Y 


Transfer to Life femberships : account Payments 
Present Life Members, in Prior Years, for 
Memberships. 
of Printing December 1938 Review. 19 1034, 


Balance, December 1. 145 1939. 


AND 


i 


We have examined the balance sheet of the American Sociological as of 
1939, and the statements of i income and surplus for the fiscal | year then — hav : 


antl 


— 
ii 
Bala 
take 
| 
— 
— 


_ viewed the accounting sinisaliins of the society rank without making a detailed audit of the 
o transactions, have examined or tested its accounting records and other —* evidence © 
by: methods and to the extent we deemed appropriate. _ 
a our opinion, the a accompanying balance sheet and related statements of i income and 


ACCOUNTANTS AND 

is the in many years. All debts are The cost of the December, 
2 Review has been included i in this year’s statement, and our ee has been q 


= 


year, all of Indebtedness were mesh, involving 


= 58 of Deferred Income and Se Payable, leaving Net Cash of $1, 006.54. 
ae _ This is a decrease of $45.82 from the same item for a year ago, , but it should be 

- epeues that $350 more than budgeted was paid on Certificates of Indebted- 
mess and the accoun* includes payment of $804.99 for the Dec. 1939 Review, so the 

_ cash on hand really represents a very much better situation than last -gogualeal a 
he budget provided for expenses of $7,800. actual were 


pe $7 64. 67, which with es 19 —- for the December 1938 Review, gives oh gag 86 
os as the Net Change in Surplus, comparable with $1,605.14 for 1938.* aie 
—- our Committee is not versed in accounting statements, but it feels that the an- 
nual auditor’s report should show the cash receipts and cash expenditures in such a 
manner tl that the layman may be able to ascertain what they are without having to — 
 — re the Balance Sheet of two years to discover them. ‘Thus, the Auditor’ s , 
_ Statement of Expenses for the current year does not include $700 paid out for retir-— 
7 ing Certificates of Indebtedness. This expenditure is revealed only by comparing the k = 
_ Balance Sheets for 1938 and 1939, the latter revealing that the Liabilities have been — 
decreased by the amount of this item. This may be a correct accountant’s state- ae 
ment, but it is not enlightening to the layman. We recommend that the Secretary Bi 
ae take this matter up with the accountants and endeavor to ies a statement which = 
oe... clearly reveal the expenditures from cash received. 2s 
a As reported by the Treasurer, upon advice of the _ he purchased two 
shares of U.S. Steel 7% preferred stock at a cost of $226. 76, with $200 paid fortwo 


life memberships and the balance from the treasury. 
pe Your ‘Committee feels that if the — financial condition of the Society i is 


a surplus present fairly the sition O e American Sociological Society at VecembDer 14, 19 = 
— 
alg 
| — 
| 
— 
4 — 
— 
— 
ded to the budget submitted for clerical help for the secretary-treasurer, and an 4 
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quired to spend too much of his personal time o work which should be paid 
Committee presents the following budget for 1940 and recommends its ap- d 
; | proval. T his provides for increased expenditures of $800 over the 1939 budget, but 
1s the actual expenditures for 19395 and practically equals the cash receipts for the | ; 
Your Committee has examined the Auditor’s Report, has seen the certificate 
approval of Main sand accountants and auditors, and finds them correct. 


‘ai 


5° 


10. 


goo .00 


449. 20 
a5 


4 


a 


Printing & stationery, total... 210. 00 
g 
bast... 
Miscellaneous........ 
Office expense... 
Bank charges. . 


— 
; 
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Depreciation of Furn. & Fix... 


‘4 


| 
$425.00 295.55 350.00 


Postage & & 
Travel. 


 Clesical 
ag & incidentals... 
Clerical 
‘Printing & f 197 50 200. 


Geo. Banta Publishing Co. 


Too. 
37 (see Treasur- 


(plus $700 


Indebtedness) 


See Treasurer’s Account in 1939 Budget. 
Note: The total of the above 1939 budget not agree ce with tha pb in the April 


of 

| 

| 
2, 
Assistant honorarium............. 100.0 
4 — 
At the beginning of the current year, a new Membership Committee of 24 persons 
In harmony with the policy of the Society, the Committee limited its contacts 
persons directly concerned with teaching or research in sociology and its allied 
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_ This report is based japan returns of members, one to discon. 


my: Of the 105 new members added to the Society’ s list this year, about one third ae = 
__ may be traced to the communications of last year’s ’s committee, a third to the present fs 
committee, », and a third to recommendations of our general membership. There are — = 

36 new members for the year 1940 (not included in the 105 stated above) which are : 
- largely traceable to the work of the present Committee. “SRE 
9 “a It is highly desirable that the personnel of the Committee should be continuous’ 


over a it is likely, too, that this should be increased 


In accordance with the 1938 report of this Committee, the annual dues of Region-_ 


all Societies that are affiliated with the Americ Sociological Societies have been 
Other recommendations of f this report and all questions relative to to regionalism — 
be been referred to the Committee on Organization. 
7 _ Officers of regional societies were consulted during the formation a the we 
tee on Organization with respect to their representation on this Committee, and all — 
matters of mutual interest to regional societies and the national society will be i in- 


_ corporated minutes of the Committee on Organization. 
aa For more t 
in ovary section of the country and in n all the large. learned societies. . There are two. 


major communities which have hotel facilities A third but 
apparently minor factor is specialized professional interests. 
_ The subject of regional societies was reviewed at the last meeting of the Secre- 
taries of the American Council of Learned Societies, of which this Society is a con- & 
t member. Since th the problems involved in this development are shared in 
n by most of the societies affiliated with the Council, it is probable that an hae Le 
articulate poli¢y will shortly be formulated for the guidance ¢ of all affiliated groups. 1 


This is a of the Ie was established 
originally to assume responsibility for, and to aid in the direction of, the research . 
interests and activities of the Society. Another ' objective i is to solicit financial a re 


‘Port for these researches or to endorse them for such s support when they are brought _ 
ee the attention of Foundations. In the past, such ‘or Tes of general interest to a 


been brought | to the attention of this Committee. 


N 
Pr) o general problem | has been referred to this Committes during the Past adil 


AAgorn 


7 
o+ 7 


— 
— 
sc 


_ There are, Sie several « questions neil importance to the Society, as as indicated in 


ae he: ial work of the Committee on Social Research. during 1939 was the prepa- 
ration of the Annual Cersus of Current Research Projects. The schedules were 
mailed to all the members of the Society on March 20 and the final report was com- 
os a pleted on May 10. In order that the census material would be of immediate use in 
2 the preparation of the Christmas program, the complete report was mimeographed _ 
and sent out on May 20 to the President and Secretary as well as to the chairmen _ 
3 _ of the various divisions and sections of the Society. The final report of ‘the Census — 
a was published in the August issue of The American Sociological Review. The 1939. 
Census listed 416 projects—the largest number reported since the Practice of con- 


“Respect 


CaLvin F. Chairman 
CIENCE Research CounclIL 


The ‘Council. prosecuted during 1938-3 a program of research with the twofold 

; "purpose of i improving the capacity for achievement of the social sciences and of © 
applying existing capacityintheserviceofsociety. j= 
The first of these objectives involved undertakings with respect to research per- 

- sonnel, research organization, research materials, research methods, and the ad- 
In Relation to Research Personnel, the Council maintained five predoctoral fel- 


: e in the second year of pugs study, all of whom had held Council fellowships a 


a (one jointly of man and wife), : and assured awards for | 1940-41; : issued a tl 
~ all fellows, postdoctoral, predoctoral, agricultural, and Southern, who have been 
_ appointed by the Council; established a committee to examine problems of research a 


provided forty-one Council to assist in the completion of re- 


“In ‘Relation to Research Organization, the Council began an examination n of 
organization for research in the United States. 
a In Relation to Research Materials, the Council stimulated development and use 


oa of 1 methods of reproduction other than print, = study of copyright law in relation 2 


ecific research project was submittc 
— 
— 
39-40, and assured awards for 1 $32,826, made nineteen appoint- 
2 er geographical limitations to the S i 4 
| 
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to reproduction ; of materials; completed a demonstration of the possibilities of pub- 

h lication on a sliding scale of prices according to number of advance subscriptions and | 
costs under various types of print or offset; developed plans and advised on use of = 
WPA labor in the improvement of materials for research; made studies in areal 

In Relation to Research Methods, the Council secured a number of critical 

P analyses -s of outstanding American studies of recent years; held conferences in rela- 7 = 
- tion to three of the studies and sean and published materials on Thomas’ and 


Inen endeavoring to apply the sciences to immediate service to society, the 
Council engaged in the following activities. = |= 

ne the Field of Social | Security, the Council prosecuted | numerous studies in a 

communicated results ] promptly to administrative officials, national, state and local; 

_ published studies on the coordination of the various social insurances in Great 

_ Britain and Germany, on problems and procedures of unemployment Sonal ; 
_ tion, on trends, causes, and effects of labor turnover, and on seasonal variations in 


ig employ ment; completed for publication a study of old age security abroad; issued 


— Relation to Public / Administration, the Council published 1 reports on adminis- 
- tration of old age assistance and on public employment services; completed studies we 
ues of the manager government in various cities, and published as separates a number 
3 of them in advance of comprehensive publications; completed a survey of = 
_of governmental research; continued a study of the administration of the Depart- 


_ ment of Agriculture, and a survey of training for public administration; continued 


Relation 

‘studies on cred 


tistical data on urban residential real estate, and two on 

fe of 1 real estate financing, were published by the Bureau; initiated an analysis: of fac- ea 

oe i. tors in employment, inv volving the general economic system of the country. a $s 

id a Conferences were held during the year on fiscal aspects of the business cycle; —_— 


problems; and on ‘the Pacific Coast, on research related to war. 
— Work of the Council during the year was generously supported by the Carnegie © 


New York, the General Education Board, the Julius 
7 Fund, and the Russell Sage Foundation. New g grants to the Council totaled $60 é i. 
a $5,000 for general administration; $20,000 for research in social security; mae 000 


for research in public administration; $15,000 for Southern grants-in- 


4a 


REportT OF THE Pusuic Rearions COMMITTEE “ 


a The Public Relations Committee came into being i in 1938 « asa service agency of — 

the Society. It was organized to interpret to the press the papers read before the . 
thirty-third annual convention. The Committee was expanded by President E. H. 
Sutherland and givenasimilarassignment this year, 

hile much of the work of the Committee has done, of 
ow sults of that work will not be apparent until the newspapers for the next few days are i 

oe published. Thirty-nine papers were received in advance, carefully read and ana- Ms 


— 
= 
— 
— 
4 
i= 
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ore a press viewpoint as well as fiona the standpoint of the Society’s s public 
and converted into a form | that be 


amount - of work that had to be done within a very brief This burden 
~ could have been greatly lightened had papers been forwarded » more immediately after ; 
preparation to the Secretary and this Committee’s Chairn 
Committee’s activities have also embraced publicity for 
‘the convention, including notes in the local newspapers of participants in the con- Bi. 
; a vention telling of their role, and above all the making of special arrangements with — a 


j ce science editors for newspapers and newsgathering agencies through correspondence — 4 
The following paragraph from the indicates the general 
policies t that have guided i its efforts: 


we have had at hand. “Publicity” —as measured in yards of newspaper clippings—has not 


a been our object, even though the press has been quite receptive to our offerings. Such an 
would not have been and would involved some distortion of the 
ae all of the papers read before the nage are ‘adaptable for popular i interpre- 
ce tation. The Committee has exercised great care on this point. Whether a paper is 
adaptable for press interpretation or not, however, the Committee was anxious to | 
i a. obtain a copy of it because it wished to be i in a position to do one of three things for ee 
every participant. The Committee wished to be able (1) to advise reporters that a *, 
given paper is too technical for popularization, or (2) to furnish reporters with sev 
eral suitable paragraphs from the paper, or (3) to supply reporters with an: adequate 
Press review ofthe author’spaper, 


As a result of its efforts, , the Committee believes that useful strides have been ae 


i made towards establishing the Society’ s annual convention as a source for scientific. 

ES von news. The volume of editorials, feature stories, news articles, and radio comments a ae 

a ear ago and thei ‘interest exhibited this year by newspaper people suggests that con- | 


structive interpretation ‘be done the press in this highly controversial 
oa supplemental report . will t be sini after the convention to indicate the 
| 
| quality and volume : of cooperation obtained from the p press this year. “i eee rare 
In closing, the Committee w wishes to make these specific points: Be Paina 


$50.00 expense allotment for its work. has been helpful but quite The 


a s expenses for mimeographing, addressing, mailing, general typing, and messenger — a ae 


have been $150.00. This does not not include the services of volunteer 
. 
2. In the event that a similar committee is eminbei for another year, it is urged that a 
minimum of $150. oo be set aside for its mimeographing, addressing, — general trpinds 
and 


Rosert E, Park VecuTeN 
Harotp A. Puetps 


is 


ell 


“he 
‘ere | 
— 
an 
— 
| 


Report or THE REPRESENTATIVE TO THE American Liprary 
a The Sixty-first Annual Conference of the American. Library Association prov oii” 
' no exception to the trend of American professional and learned societies toward 
ri _ greater and greater specialization within the limits of a particular field. In this re-_ Ee 
spect, the Library Association runs parallel to the American Sociological Society. i" 
— Itis regrettable that continual increase in efficiency in achieving the immediate ob- — 
- jectiv es within such fields cannot be better adjusted to broader, interrelated aspects — 
i 
of society as a whole. The outside specialist is beginning to find himself as much a 
stranger at the Library Conference as he does at a meeting of the National _ : 
ference of Social Work, the N.E.A. or the American Bar Association. It is well for 
: us to keep in mind that this is as much our fault as it is the fault of the other or. 
eer _ ganizations. The way out cannot be found merely y by sending a a ene ei a 
‘ The Library Conference included many section meetings s dealing with lalate of 
"vital interest to sociologists, especially in the fields of so-called applied sociology. 3 
- Other sections could well have considered the changing needs of sociologists for re- oo 
- gearch and teaching material supplied by libraries. For example, there was a “Col. 
lege Libraries Subsection” with papers on “Two Thousand Freshmen and the a 
_ Library,’ ’ and “The Function of Rare Books.” q 
Library Extension Service,” and on ‘“‘Adult Education. 
oa The brightest spot from the point of view of the foregoing criticism was a ol 
‘program 1 with Pacific Coast members of the “Society. of American Archivists and 
. the Historical Records Survey.”’ Here the program brought together, in a planned — 
4 way, historians and others along with specialists within the li libraries to the great ad- 


a. ‘Your representative recommends the consideration of ways and means through 
which the joa of f sociologists and the services of libraries may be brought into 


Respect ully submitted, 
N. Reynoips » Representative 


The Council on on Human Relations was p provided the 
. _ Association for the Advancement of Science at the Richmond, Virginia meeting in a 
i 1938. The Council, as established by the Organizing Committee of the A.A.A.S. and 
_ the cooperating Societies, consists of not more o- ten members and is authorized Sh: 
for a period of not longer than five years. 
- The function of the Council i is * ‘in general to act as a — advisory and ee 
a _ordinating body for research into the human-relations problems of reforestation — 
and soil conservation and such other problems as may arise.” The Council is basi- 
cally a autonomous, though responsible to the Executive Committee of the A.A.A.S. 
~ recognizes a moral obligation to the United States ae Service because of the | 
_ The present membership of the Council is as follows: Douglas Fryer, New York ” 
- _ University, University Heights, New York City, for the American Association for a 
: Applied Psychology; F. C. Pederson, Box 1368, University Station, Charlottesville, a 


= 


‘Va, for the Society of American Foresters; Horace B. English, Ohio State Univer- 
_ sity, Columbus, Ohio, for the American Psychological Association; Charles E, : 
ae Lively, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri, for the Rural Sociological So- 
ety Ww. -Krogman, Department of Anthropology, University of — Chi- 


— 
— 
— 
— | 
— 
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cago, Illinois, for the American Anth ropological Carle C. Zimmerman, 
Emerson Hall. Harvard Massachusetts, for ‘the A.A, 


The first 1 meeting of the Council was held in W ashington, D. on 13, 
At this meeting organization was effected, Horace B. English of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, being elected Chairman and C. E. Lively of the University of Missouri, 
4 Secretary. Each was elected for one year. After a consideration of the general orien-— 
tation of the Council, the Chiefs of several Sections of the U. S. Forest Service pre- 
oa sented their problems. and a discussion of the human aspects of these problems — 
a occupied the time for the remainder of the meeting. Maximum attention was giv 
the problems of fire control in the forests of the United |States, 
The Council recognizes definite c opportunities for the service of social science in 
he solving the problem of fire prevention in the forest areas. The fires are largely man- a 
and the roles of i ignorance, thoughtlessness, and peculiar folkways, 


cil has under consideration a 


chologist of the U. S. Forest Service in the Talladega National Forest. It should be . 
g borne in mind that the Council does not conduct, or even supervise, ‘research proj-— * 
.s ects; rather, its function is advisory and the success of its activities is s dependent to. 
7 ss a large degree upon the extent to which such agencies as the U.S. 
= and carry out its recommendations. 
Although the Council is at present ‘concerned. primarily with the ‘aia of the 
U.S. Forest Service, which requested its appointment, the authorization of the — 
uncil by the A.A. AS, it may be consulted any agen 


Delegates from more than fifty national learned societies and government agencies — 
attended the annual meeting of the American Documentation Institute in January — 
1939. This organization was established i in 1937 for the promotion of documentation © . 


ae makes it possible for scientists to secure the publication o a manu- y ; 
_ scripts, theses, and other reports which cannot be handled through the regular pe- | 
riodicals because of length or costliness of publication. 


should be particularly in the Bibliofilm Service which w was 


Books, sets of scientific journals, from manuscripts, news-_ 
‘papers, tabulations of statistical data, 3 and other material in institutions here a 
a abroad can be made av ailable to the scientist at relatively low cost. The desired ma- — 


souncil; J. L. Hypes, Con 
BS foe all scholarly and sc The study and fixing o ch extracts: and opera be a vas. 
_ 
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of a‘ — viewer” or a “reading machine” which is available in most 2 Whenlon: Or, 
if desired, photoprints legible without optical aid may be secured. Stationary mi- 
crophotographic copying machines are operated in four large libraries in the United 
- =a and orders for copying material in this country as well as from foreign coun- 

4 Recent activities of the American Documentation nations include the develop- 

5 ae ment of a method for producing microfilm in color and the appointment of a Com- 
ae ee mittee on Cultural Relations to acquaint scholars in foreign countries with the 
See available to them and to bring about the establishment in foreign countries - 

_ of means by which American scholars may obtain foreign one 
_ Through a special grant, Bibliofilm Service i is now copying sets of noncurrent 


<a journals consisting of 10 or more volumes at the rate of }-cent per Jeol 
_ Members of this Society who wish to take advantage of this service are advised to 
Be their orders as soon as possible. The Institute welcomes suggestions as to ma- 
terial which should be placed on microfilm either for purposes of preservation or to 
“make i it available to social scientists. Order blanks and rates for copying work may — 7 
obtained from Bibliofilm care of U. of Li- 


PORT OF TH THE TO THE 


FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 
ia representative attended ther meetings of the A.A.A.S. in Milwaukee in non e. 
1939. Sociology was represented on the program by several sessions devoted —. 
 cipally to population problems, migration, and rural relief. 
The Council considered whether the summer meetings of the 
oe be abandoned | at least as regards certain ‘sections, on account of the difficulty of get Ex: 
ting desirable contributions to the | Program. committee v to con- 


~ 


. Membership . The American Sociological heen all consist t of two main keel 
2 Fellows of the Society shall be pe: scutes swhoa are engaged primarily i int 1 the advancee 
Members shall be persons who are i erested idvancement of Sociology 
e The general class of Members shall include Honorary, Life, Eessieus, Joint, Suse 
taining and Subscribing Fellows and Members as at present constituted. These — 
groups shall be designated as such among the Fellows and Members. es ee 
i ° original division of the present membership of the American Sociological So. 
er ciety between Fellows and Members shall be made by a Classification Committee. a 


_ The Classification Committee shall consist of the President of the Society at the 
time of the submission of this amendment, his predecessor, his successor, the Sec- Sie 


a 
— 
— 
| 
| 
The duties of the Classificati q 


and Member 


ions for Fellowship 


a. Possession n of a Ph. D. by an accredited i institution of higher 


a learning, or what, | in the judgment of the Classification Committee, shall be a 
_b. A publication qualification, such as a meritorious research monograph or report (other 
thesis) or volume in Sociology, 
‘a c. Position as Instructor in Sociology of five years or more tenure, or of higher rank, in en | 


_ accredited institution of “higher learning: or its ——— in governmental or private — 


‘The term accredited institution shall be interpreted to mean institutions which 


members of the Association of American and those other approved 


the of the Classification it shall be. (1) 
hat a, b, and | as above stated, are. minimum and not automatic 


= After the d division between Fellows and Members shall have been made by the 


Classification Committee, and shall have been accepted by vote of the Society, his 


‘Future; additions to or changes in or fellowship status sh il be made o on 


4 the basis of the above minimum qualifications. 


Such additions or changes shall be made, after the has 
Ceased to exist, by a Fellowship Committee ‘of five members. 
F Fellowship Committee shall be established originally by the Executive 


mittee. In selecting these five members, the Executive Committee shall select one 
member to 


ember to serve for one year, one for two years, one for three years, 
ai _ Each year subsequently, the Fellows of he Society shall elect, in nthe. same way in 
ee _ which other officers of the Society member to serve for five years on 
the Fellowship Committee. = = 
a ellowship Committee shall consider all applications for en, and — 
make all nominations for fellowship i in the Society. 
Be Applications for fellowship in the Society must be endorsed by at least t two . Fel- 
lows of the Society, and must be submitted to the Secretary, for the — 
td Boy not later than October 1 of the y year in which it is to be acted upon, 
_ Such applications shall contain complete information concerning the applicant “a 


academic and professional history, together with references to the applicant’s ee 


a All names nominated by the bee psec ed Committee shall be presented to the: So. 


action upon such — 


one for four 


we 


on 
Oa 
— 
— 
majority vote of a mail ballot of the Fellows of the 
wship Committee shall have the privilege o crigmating nom 
— 


of the as Members shall be vote of the Fel 
A Fellow may transfer to the Status us of a Member upon application to, and d ap- 


dues of Fellows shall be $10 per year; those of Members shall be 
year. ‘ellows and Members shall be entitled, » upon payment their annual» 


‘titled sions ise to fall partici pation in ‘the affairs and | management of the Society. 


ae Sociological Society of regional Sociological Societies, now existing and whose or- 


oo ganization includes parts of at least five ‘States: of bead Federal Union, is. hereby 
authorized, subject to the following c conditions: _ 


a a. a. The American Sociological Society assumes no responsibility | for the administration or 


financial affairs of any affiliated organization; 
e affiliated organization shall determine its own membership requirements, and shall A 
os exercise such control over its membership so that membership i in the affiliated organiza- Be 

shall not imply membership or fellowship status in the American Sociological Society; 

@ Ge In the event that an affiliated organization meets at the same time or place as the 
American Sociological Society, the program of the affiliated organization must be co- ’ 

ordinated with that of the American Sociological Society; 

“ae d. In the event that the Executive Committee of the American Sociological Society be- 

Teves: that the conditions of affiliation are not being fulfilled by any given affiliated : 
_ organization, or that such affiliation is no longer to the best interests of the American — 
Bp oo Society, the Executive Committee may recommend to the Society | 
~ termination of the affiliation, and, if such recommendation is approved bya majority 


vote of the Fellows present at any duly authorized business santas of the Gedety, 
such affiliation shall be terminated. 
The Rural Sociological Society and other specialized aii shall have the op- 


portunity for affiliation with the. American upon the s same con- 


a 


he same conditions as above stated. Local chapters may also affiliate with the 
_ American Sociological Society upon the same conditions as above stated. eet 
- Affiliation of societies other than those above specified is hereby authorized when 
_ approved by a two-thirds vote of the Fellows present at an Annual Meeting, provid-_ 


a 4 ed the petition for such affiliation : shall have been made to the Society, | at least one — 


_ ‘year prior to final action. Such societies shall not have representation on the — 
_ tive Committee of the American Sociological Society as provided hereafter, = 
Each affiliated society except affiliated local chapters, may elect one member 
. represent it on the Executive Committee of the American Sociological Society, p pro- Bs 
a vided that such elected representative shall be a Fellow of the American a se 


‘ operative only in in case the American Sociological Scien ‘shall organize ; an n Admin- 
istration Committee ashereafterandhereinprovided. 2 | 
‘The President, the Secretary and the Treasurer of the American Sociological So. 


ciety, or their shall attend, upon invitation, meetings of affiliated 


— 
by 
— 
ter 
— th 
| 
ps 
lz 
Va 


AND 


general directions and instructions asit may choose togive. 
__ The Executive Committee shall elect the Secretary, the Treasurer, Editor, the __ 
~ Managing Fditor, and two Assistant Editors of The American Sociological Review. 
yi = IV. Miscellaneous. The approval in principle of the election of officers of the So- 
ciety by a vote taken by mail of all Members of the Society. The details for nomina- 


AMES H. S. Bossarp, Chairman 


4 


= i> 
three other memb rer of the Society, the Editor of President, the Sec- 
The Executiv to be elected by the Executive C Review, and a 
— 


CURRENT 


oa on the benefit of those who i in tend to use the hy me Gillin’s article, 
“Personality in Preliterate Cultures” (Amer. Sociol. Rev., 4: 681-702, Oct. , 1939), 
the following typographical errors which slipped by the author i in reading proof are 
mentioned: second date in Item 2 should read, “ 1939" the last name of the 
author of Items 40 and 41 is the in is 19373 the initials of 


 Kirehheimer in which he took issue with a review of his book (with aC George 1G 
Re, Punishment and Social Structure, published in the Oct. 1939 a 


underlying philosophy, but scholarly ’ This letter was sent to 
Mr. Timasheff, the reviewer, who prepared the reply below y. Mr. Kirchheimer saw ~ 


Although such correspondence is contrary our matters of some 
importance : seem to be involved in this instance, so we are publishing the chews 
statements. They contain ‘some considerations as w well as some fac- 


‘tury was a of decrease in 1 criminality.” statement A to the 
= tention of the authors on page 139 of their book that “The number of offenses = 
convictions every where, or at least remain ed stationary.’ I shall substan- 


wet convictions 
over ‘the age Wis 12 


ai outstanding F. Liszt, based his famous article Kriminal- 
, which can be considered as the manifesto of the 


In 1912, it was officially eer that the number of convictions was steadily i increas- 
since the of the compilation of official statistics for ‘the Empire* 
r BX, a Criminal statistics cs for the German Empire were begun i in 1882; “1912 was the last year 
: such statistics were published before the war. German statistics co 
demeanors against federallaw. | 
Zeitschrift fiir die gesammte ‘Strafrechtswissens , vol. 9, 4 
Statistisches Sir das deutsche Reich, 267, 5. 


— 
— 
rin 
Ss — imer requests me to g 
— 
1906 
te 
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Number of 


ative is evident. 
In regard to F France, facts may appear to be somewhat different to students who = 
‘ take into account only the statistics of major offenses, for the number of persons 
‘comvetad by courts of assizes and by courts of corrective police did not increase . 
during the period i in question. The situation changes, however, if petty offenses are 
_ also taken into consideration, and this must be done because of the ever increasing 
of the practice of corvectionalisation and contraventionalisation, these terms 
meaning artificial shifts of offenses from the class of felonies to that of misdemeanors ae 
and from the class of misdemeanors to that of petty offenses. Therefore, the figures 
~ concerning felonies and misdemeanors show not a decrease in criminality, but __ 
¢ rather an increasing laxity in repression which has been frequently mentioned and 
a disapproved in the official reports of the Ministry of Justice attached to the annual 
criminal statistics, to understand ‘the actual ‘movement of f criminality, 


follows: 
=< 
maintain, 
a yet his proposition | is also based on official vara How can this be explained? a 
Only i in this way: In order to prove | the general decline of criminality during i 
Fs ‘period studied, Mr. Kirchheimer uses figures which pertain only to one type of 
_ criminality, that against property. The corresponding figures certainly decline, both a 
absolutely and relatively, i in several countries,® but to use them to prove a general x 
‘Proposition concerning the movement of criminality is an obvious pars pro toto. Be 
_ The great criminological movement of the later 19th century was a social reaction — 


‘to the challenge to society by criminals, especially habitual and persistent criminals, _ ha ahs 


and the very € existence of the movement could not ee eapaenes * were the facts such 


2 KIRCHHEIMER’S REJOINDER 
In order to prove his contention that “‘it is certainly wi wrong that the last in to ; 
of the 1gth century and the early part of the 20th century was a period of decrease | 
in criminality,’ * Mr. Timasheff tistics of criminal conviction , 
ive 
computation of relative figures was begun in 1887, 
Cf. for i instance, Rapport sur [ administration de la justice en pour Pannke 
PP. xxxi and lvii. The increasing leniency of the repression is fully recognized in the 
in there v Were 434 | convictions s for offenses against 


TY] should like to point out as as is is our k speifcal states o 


The figures for Italy are 
— 
Bi. 
— 
— 
— 
— 
| 
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AMERICAN ‘SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
bases. his entire argument on general crime figures a period of time 
and. contends that the procedure of the book i is an “obvious pars pro toto.  Neverthe-_ 
~ less, this procedure i is an established principle in dealing with criminal statistics 
_ Ever since the time of Georg von Mayr and von Oettingen, students of criminal, 
_ Statistics have insisted on the worthlessness of general c crime agures, oe 
as von Mayr called them. 
Thorsten Sellin, who has 


= is clear that an index of cuminality can abe based only on the rates of a few selected crimes — 


cs. is to be expected. 
“hg Figures of total wideiiiaas over a . large period a are practically 
fe: ‘cause changes in legislation and criminal prosecution, and, above all, the depeo 
- portionate weight of the small contraventions which belong to administrative rather ce 
ie to criminal law, do not allow any conclusions to bed drawn from general a 


A detailed analysis of of the figures of France wi 


In the first place, Mr. Timasheff reasoning that i it is artificial shift from 
to lower categories which makes it necessary to take petty offences into considera-_ 


Ea tion is a clearly wrong. The increase in convictions by the Tribunal correctionel of 


141. in conviction by the court. Furthermore, I have been unable to find 


4 
any evidence " the French statutes and commentaries of an increasing use use of the - 


practice of contraventionalisation before the Poincaré decrees of 1926. 

= Tribunal de Police can only mete out maximum sentences of 5 days imprison- 

ment or 15 Frs. fine. Most of the increase in convictions de 


in viol 


(These last two categories s did net exist 


oe : The only type of case handled by the police court which could properly be we d 

; in an index of criminality is the category of minor assaults. This category shows a 
decrease between 1900 and 1912 from 33393 to 28,812 convictions.’® In sum, these 

figures clearly bear out the standard \ view that the Tribunal de Police statistics al 


8 Georg v. Mayr, Statistik und Getellchaftlere, ol III, 414 and 418. 
* Thorsten Sellin, “Die eines 


| 
— 
— 1485 1900, 1035 1912, 105, sur 


of 1900, page Ixx, : states ‘ ‘the avery: relative 
interest from a social viewpoint; the number or on the tolerance 
of 35,954 convictions by the el between 
sin and 1912, 9242 were cases due to 21 new laws which did not exist in 1900 


and 7011 to changes in ‘the practice under the Railway Administration Code of 


1845.0 "On the other hand, the convictions for larceny rose from 42, 127 in 1900 
48,349 in 1912; conviction for assaults on officials dropped slightiy from 13,191 to 
13,069; and conviction for common assaults rose from 36,592 to 37,575 in 1912. In e 
“f relation to the growing z population, these figures actually do not constitute an in- ne 
crease in crime. The very report which Mr. Timasheff quotes, states on page xlvii 
- ‘if the curve of delicts and crimes has diminished since 1894, it is to be sup- 
: - posed that real criminality has diminished.” The report for 1910, page XXVi says: a 


aa is } easy to realize that offences tried by the Tribunal correctionel i in the course — 


his is obviously not the place for a similar analysis other © I 


: oe: - like to make but one point with regard to Germany. In 1883, the criminal statistics ae: a 


—- the German empire reveal violations of 27 special Reichsstatutes outside the 
gy criminal code with 5718 convicted, in Nn 1900, 53 with 22,593 ‘convicted, in 1912, 76 ; 
tee general conviction figures are on no basis for a study of trends of criminal- 
ity, the question arises: Is it Justified to choose property "violations as the most 
- significant index? The proportion | of all indictable offenses tried in ‘England and © 


Wales which were offences against property follows: 1896-1900, 93.2%}; 1900-1905, ae 


93-57% 1906-1910, 93: 8%; 1937, 92. 4%."* It seems reasonable to me to believe there- 


fore that, at least in the society in which we are living, offences against property 

“4 are fairly representative of the curve of crime as such. Even here, more than less 

breaking down of the statistics is essential. 

As regards Mr. Timasheff’s concluding remark about the 

study of the books and articles of Liszt, Prins, _ Aschaffenburg, and others shows : 

7 ‘that they started from the following position: In spite of relatively favorable eco-— 


“nomic conditions and a corresponding decline i in first offences, current penal prac- = 


‘he existence of this reform movement and the position of the book that there was a 


_ decline in criminality at the end of the 19th and the beginning of the 20th centuries. 


a J have to » add just a few more words to my paper in order to » fully answer Mr. 


a = do not agree with. those scholars who deny the significance of general 
crime figures, for the general level of criminality is the resultant of two relevant | 


= forces: 1. the pressure of the law on the pipeietion. and 2. the distribution of — 


a taken fom above Rapport 1900, $45 


Vales, 1910, 2 


| 
— 
ty 
Griminal Stat fir 1885) 1435 vol. 139, 1900, — 4 


maintain that it is scientifically to of the general 
"movement of criminality on the basis of figures concerning only one type of crimi- 
 nality; if the offenses against property were representative for offenses in general, the 
al ‘respective curves would coincide; but, as mentioned in my paper, they do mot, 
_ Thirdly, I do not explain the increase of the number of convictions in F rench - 
courts of medium and low est jurisdiction by a decrease in the number of convictions 
in the courts of assize; my contention is that the general number of convictions in- 
Greased during t the years studied and that the distribution of convictions among Ba 


jurisdictions was affected by. the | practice of shifting ca cases from higher to lower 
- courts by the prosecutors who ap waited omitted certain aggravating aspects of 


The Poincaré decrees of 1926 we were only a partial legalization of a practice which had a 


Finally, the increasing number of convictions in France recognized by Me. 
Kirchheimer i in his rejoinder cannot be explained by “growing population, ” be. 
cause actually there was no growth of population in France; according to the 
census figures, it was 39.0 millions in and 39. 6 in ‘Femaining 


stationary. 


on Problems of Alcohol, 330 W. 42d Street, New York, is 
on a comprehensive research project to determine the facts and possible remedies relative to 
- - _ alcoholism and alcoholic psychoses. The Carnegie Corporation has granted $25,000 for a 
oe critical survey of all work done to date on the effects of alcohol upon the individual. This . 
under the direction of Dr. Norman Jollifee, of the New York University College of gl 
= American Philosophical Society is financing a study of the toxic factors in alcoholism. = 
This is directed by Dr. George A. Jervis of the New York Psychiatric Institute. The Dazian 
am Foundation for Medical Research is furnishing funds for investigating alcohol’s relation 
= liver cirrhosis. This will be done at N. Y. U.’s College of Medicine. 
om _ Dr. Karl M. Bowman, Director of Psychiatry at Bellevue Hospital, is chairman of the — 
Os 4 Council which is closely affiliated with the A.A.A.S. The newly elected executive committee | 
of the Council consists of the following persons: Dr. F R. Moulton, Permanent Secretary es 
ei of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, WwW ashington, D.C.; Dr. Winfred 
- Overholser, Superintendent of St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Washington, D. C.; Dr. Lawrence 
Kolb, Division of Mental Hygiene, United States Public Health Service, W: ashington, a 
Dr. Hans T. Clarke, Professor of Biochemistry, Columbia University; Dr. Luther Gulick, Bee 
_ Director of the Institute of Public Administration; Mr. Leonard Harrison, Director of the — + 
Committee on Youth and Justice; Dr. Nolan D. C. Lewis, Professor of Psychiatry, Columbia 
University; Mr. Austin H. MacCormick, Commissioner of Correction, New York City; Dr. 
A. T. Poffenberger, Professor of Psychology, Columbia University; Dr. Robert W. Searle, “aa 
- General Secretary of the Greater New York Federation of Churches; and Mr. Albert Ww. Z 


The American Political Science held its fifth mecting. at 
Wardman Park Hotel, Washington, D. C., Dec. 28-30, 1939. Charles of 


- University of California, was the 1939 president. 


Orthopsychiatric 4 Association, Ive. will hold i its seventeenth annul 
at Boston, Mass., February 22- 24, 1940, at the Hotel Statler. All communications should be 
to Dr. Norvelle Lazar, Sec., 149 E. 73d Street, New York City, N. 


American Sociological Society. Notice | concerning change « of address should be sent 
to the office of the Managing Editor, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa., at least on 
_ month prior to the date of publication for which the notice is to be eective. In each change 
of address, please give the old as well as the new address, 
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By - Washington University, St. Louis, Mo., has just issued numbers 3 and 4 of volume =, 
ae ‘The subscription price is 50 cents which should be sent to the above address. I think most A 
sociologists will find the publication interesting. The sponsors plan to continue their policy of eo 
_ discussing “‘the issues most vital to the welfare of sociology” but also hope to be able, if enough can 
he sponsors come forward, to present “at least one fundamental article each issue which will 
and | constructively criticize outstanding scientific trends i in sociology.” —R. B. 


Brook Farm Reports and Documents. | Arthur Jr., Box 386, Teachers 


College, Columbia University, i is editing these materials and solicits librarians, scholars, and = 

collectors to aid him in locating manuscripts. He is particularly interested in letters written _ 
- to and from Brook Farm and diaries kept by members of the community. All materials <i 
_ be promptly returned id registered n mail and full full acknowledgement w: will be vies in the volume. 


The of the Census has just released two reports whieh ‘should be: of interest 


Bs sical to all sociologists. They are: “‘Periodic and Special Reports Issued by the Division of Popula- 

ay _ tion since the Fifteenth Decennial Census of Population, 1930,” and “Urban Population i in 

the United States from the First Census (1790) to the Fifteenth Census (1930).” ” These _ 


_phlets are available at the Census ‘Bureau upon request 


The Child Research Clinic of The Woods Schools, held its 
oe Institute on the Exceptional Child on Tuesday, October 24, 1939. The general topicofthe 
ENE was “Progress of Scientific Research in the Field of the Exceptional Child.” Dr. R. 
Matthews, University of Pennsylvania, was chairman of the morning session, and 


Emotional and Intellectual Level—Comparisons Between Rorschach and Binet Analyses” g 
Dr. J. Louise Despert, The New York Hospital, “Research in the Nursery School’; and 

Charles M. Morris, The Woods Schools, “A Special School Looks at Special Education.” 

¥ The Woods Schools, which this year celebrates its twenty-fifth anniversary, founded the 

, Child Research Clinic five years ago to further a wider Tr in scientific and lay circles 

phases of the problem o of the child. 


ta 


Philadelphia, December 26-27 » 1939. . Members are entitled to a year’s subscription to the — ae 
_ magazine Living, beginning with its first issue in January 1940. The significant papers pre- 35 
on y - sented in Philadelphia will be published i in later issues of Living. Ten major papers — ; 
given and seven conference committee reports were presented. Six of these reports were formu- on ca 
ae lated under the direction of William Hodson, E. R. Groves, Frederick Osborn, Mrs. Stuart aot 
Mudd, Harriet S. Daggett, and Leonard S. Cottrell, 
The program was organized under the leadership of Dr. Adolf Meyer, eminent 
ee _— chiatrist, who is president of the N. C. F. R. The central theme was “The Functions of the _ 
ee _ Family in a Democracy,” with addresses by L. K. Frank, Sidney E. Goldstein, Carl G. Hart- om 
a man, Karen Horney, Katherine Lenroot, Adolf Meyer, Max Rheinstein, Una B. Sait and C. Cc. 5 wea 
re ommittees discussed significant of special interest, including the 
economic basis of the family, education for family living, eugenics and the family, family 
counselling, marriage - family law, marriage and family research, and youth and its prob- 
"The annual dues are only two dollars. If you wish to join, please remit dues to E. Ww. re ” 


ess, Secretary, 1126 East s9th Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


— 

By 
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or tory for Liberals at 50 ae (on a non-profit basis) “ ‘which gives Poe data about 141 na- 
a tional organizations interested in and working for c civil liberties, unionization of workers, 


aiding foreign victims of war and oppression, peace and Jess strained international relations, 3 

consumer cooperatives, and better race relations.” 
I do not know under which of the above categories the American Sociological Society is 

placed by the editors, but it is one of the 141—number 27, to be exact. However, the factual a 

_ data and statement of our purposes are correct: “To encourage sociological research and Z 


eS discussion and tc to promote the the association ices — in _ scientific study of society.” 

E on pe 5-25, 1940. T he date is tentative; detailed arrangements will be announced later. _ 


nae Tentative arrangements are also being made for the Second ——- on Inter-American A Affairs = ; 
1 : to be held in Argentina and Chile in the summer of 1940. a 


_ 


These who are interested should communicate with Hubert Meine 1 156 Fifth Avenue, 


om The Michigan Sociological Society held its third annual: Rein at Ww Wayne ne University — 
. The National Archives has made available to its employes ees ini service training courses 
in correspondence and soport ar name Federal administrative history, and the history and 


was on the staff of the Prussian Geheime Staatsarchis at Berlin- Dahlem and i is now 
hoe hates recent acquisitions will be mailed on request. _ al 


a come effect as tariffs in cartailing living standards and retarding recovery, according to F. 
2 Eugene Melder, of Clark University, a leading authority on interstate trade barriers. Although oe 
the Constitution prohibits states from levying tariffs against each other’s goods, individual 


states have imposed many restrictions on trade which are as effective as duties on imports a 
ag _ from foreign countries. Among the barriers listed are: laws forcing state governments to buy © _ 
home products and employ home labor; quarantine laws which have no relation to plant or | 

animal diseases but which exist solely to give preference to home products; conflicting state * _ 
laws on trucks which discourage i interstate trucking; special taxes on chain stores and other - 
outside agencies; “excise taxes” on out-of-state margarine; and numerous special restrictions © 


on out-of-state liquor. Consumers are seen as the chief victims of such legislation. These mat- 
et rers are discussed in State Trade Walls, the thirty-sev enth of a series of factual, popular, 10- 
cent pamphlets published by the Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New Y a 
City. This was the November issue in the monthly series. The December publication was" ee 
‘The Fight on Cancer, De. director the 


with the research treatment of life history materials, by and 
Richard T. LaPiere; methods of community research, by Kimball Young, with special refer- Le 
ence to his extensive study of the Mormon community; the city and sociological research, 
_ by Robert E. Park and Thomas C. McCormick. The recent works - ala teeta Mum nford 
a and Queen were the center of the discussion. - 


Town Hall, Inc., 123 W. 43d Street, ‘thee York, has recently run a eaeness with 


“$1000. oo cash prizes on the subject “W hat Does American Democracy Mean to Me?” Mrs. 2 a bs 
Henry Morgenthau, Sr., gave the prize money. This was open to everybody, the essays being 1 


li limited to 1000 words. Mrs. Walter E. Meyer i = 00 for a Lares contest for high- * M 
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CURRENT ITEMS 
Those who do not listen to the ‘regular broadcasts of “ ‘The Town Hall’s , Meeting of the 
_ Air” are missing one of the most stimulating forums in the country. They are usually g — on ae 


Thursda o-10:30 EST over the NBC Blue Network.—R. ea 


Consumers Union of the United States is now publishing Consumer Quiz, a ae 
: ‘consumer education aid. Each issue contains at least two projects for consumer education _ 
classes, as well as discussion questions based on Consumers Union . For example, 4 


U. s. Siete, Division Cultural Relations, at. 


Washington D. C., Nov. 29-30, 1939, on “Inter-American Relations i in the Field of a 
tions and L Sheasion.” ” This Division was created July 27, 1938, to “encourage and strengthen 
relations and intellectual cooperation between the Us the United and other nations.” 
However, it “specializes” on the American republics, 

FROM COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


dada be of interest to all recent women qeadbeates of colleges. It offers a sum of pt 4 
a year of graduate study at an approved college or university in one or more of the related ; 
— fields of economics, government, history, and sociology. The award is made annually by the oe 
a i faculty of Barnard ‘College to a woman who has graduated during the past five years and — = 05 


Maude A. pag Chairman of the Committee, Barnard Cals Uni. 


Beloit College. Ballard has been appointed to the State. 


f a ive Board. This Board functions as an advisory, regulatory, and policy-forming body. The 
2 administration of the various welfare services is vested in a State Director of Public Welfare 
ar a and six professionally qualified division heads, namely, those of Public Assistance, Child 


_ state welfare services into. one e department u under he supervision of a seven member ; appoint- = 


Welfare, ‘Mental Blind, and J and Research. 


held. Charles E. Merriam discussed ‘ Urbanism”; ; Robert Redfield, Folk Society and 
Culture”; Louis Wirth, Urban ‘Society and Civilization”; Wesley C. Mitchell, “The 
Rie ss _ Social Sciences, One or Many”; Frederick C. Mills, “Quantification: The Quest for Preci- 
cision” ; Carl C. Brigham , “Training for Social Science Research”; W. F. Ogburn, ‘ “Social 
4 Trends”; L. L. Thurstone, “Factor Analysis as a Scientific Method: With Special Reference _ 
; to the Analysis of Human Traits”; Morris R. Cohen, ‘ ‘Generalization in the Social Sciences” .. 
_ John H. Williams, “Social Science and Social Action.” 
——- scholars not on the staff of the University of Chicago who were invited to speak, ‘ 
=P SS preside, or take part in round table discussions were: Donald Young, Frederic W oodward, 
Lyman Wilbur, L. J. Henderson, E. L. Thorndike, Beardsley Ruml, E. H. Sutherland, 
R% ary Lubin, James Bonbright, Mark A. May, Robert S. Lynd, Robert T. Crane, Stuart, 4 
A. Rice, Robert C. Angell, Malcolm M. Willey, Richard H. Shryock, John D. Black, Melville — 
i Herskovits, E. B. Reuter, W. Rex Crawford, Calvin B. Hoover, Filmer P. C. ‘Northrope, p 
Talcott Parsons, Sumner Slichter, and William Line. 
pe The retirement of Dr. Fairs from active teaching at the University. of Chicago took a 
_ place at the end of the Summer Quarter. In order to mark their appreciation of his work as a _ 
a teacher and an administrator, representatives of the Society for Social Research, Zeta Phi 4 
and the Sociology Club gave him a testimoni 


PY. 


— 


Aa ea _ The committee presented Professor Faris with a bound volume of the addresses delivered — ie 


“AMERICAN | SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
‘The banquet was held in Ida Noyes Hall, soth and Woodlawn 
AV enues, at 6:30 P.M. The speakers included: Robert E. Park; Edward S. Ames, formerly. a ; 


‘chairman of the department of Philosophy and now pastor of the University Church of the — a 


Disciples of Christ in Chicago; Harvey A. Carr, Professor Emeritus of Psychology; and Mrs. 
Grace E. Chaffee of the University of lowa. Communications from James R. Angell and W.1. 
_ Thomas were read by the toastmaster, since they were unable to attend in person. Ss 4 


and the letters and telegrams from those who could not attend the banquet. 

University « of Cincinnati. The department has received a $30, ooo WPA grant to 


i continue the census tract analysis of the city. James A. Quinn and Lois Elliott are in charge | i! 


of this work. Hamilton County is now included in the census tract system. It is one of the ; 
first counties in the United States to be thus included. sit A 
a Doubleday, Doran and Company has published a revision of Introduction to Western 

; ‘Civilization, the text of the general orientation course in the Arts College. This book was first v, 


"published i in 1931. It was written by fourteen faculty members, three of whom are in the soci- 


Cornell University. Ralph Linton, professor of anthropology at Columbia University, 
gave a public lecture at Cornell University, November 6, on the subject “Culture and Per- 
=— Mr. L _— also met seminars of advanced students i in sociology and anthropology. 


Prenttin College, Franklin, Indiana. Ww. G. Mather’ is of the recently orgs 


_Hofstra College, Hempstead, Long Island, nF. Roucek has been promoted 


to the rank of associate professor of political science and a. 


State tate University, Kent, Ohio. Rawle Lemert. has added to ‘ie stall 


University of IMlinois. Maurice T. Price, formerly of th the a 
Unit, surveying Indian reservations for the U. S. Soil Conservation Service, has joined the 
staff ‘of the department as visiting lecturer in sociology. 
= Hans Gerth was a member of the summer school staff and is ; now serving as visiting 
an curriculum in Social Administration has been organuzed at Illinois this year. This oe 
-Ficulum i is administered by a committee of which B. F. Timmons is chairman. Those teaching — 
in the curriculum have been added to the department of sociology. New appointmen ts for the 
curriculum are associate professor E. E. Klein, who came from the University of Iowa, and 
4 Miss Lecie Gordon, recently social caseworker for the St. Louis Provident Association. © oe 


E. T. Hiller has recently published a entitled: Houseboat and River-Bottoms 
University of Illinois Press§ 
DLR. Taft is completing his his Criminology which will be ends by the 4S 


J 


_, University of Kentucky. Sends G. G. Caldwell, who joined the faculty in 1935, has 


“left to become director of the Division of Corrections i in the Department of Public Welfare — 
Wisconsin. He at Ashland College, ‘Ashland, Ohio, and ‘Westminster 


Miami University The Stanford University Press has the publication of 
as The Railroader, by W. F. Cottrell. This study i investigates the occupational personality ty pes 


=e by this industry. Iti is chiefly based upon participant observer data cose a 


and | 


— 
— 
| 
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— 
and scientnc methods is needed in this enti 


CURRENT ITEMS 


Ww. just his degree at V 


he 


: + spurt departments, with Margaret K. Strong continuing as director of the Graduate Divi 
sion of Social Administration and Robert I. Kutak as head of the sociology department. = 
os Gardner F. Cook has been added to the staff to handle courses in group work and child cp 
welfare. Lois Blakey will devote all her time to social administration. _ 
Samuel C. Newman, secretary-treasurer of the Ohio Valley Sociological Society, ond in 
«rec cently instructor at Ohio State University, has been added to the sociology faculty. 
Be Louisville is one of the twenty-two universities participating in the Cooperative Study in 
Education of the American Council on co- 
Operating in in the social science aspects: of the study. 7 
| Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio. Laile Eubank has been appointed to fill the : 
vacancy left by Albert Blumenthal’ $ acceptance of a call to the Missouri State Teachers Col- 5 
lege, Maryville, Mo. Miss Eubank, one of Earle’s three talented daughters, studied at the. J 
London School of Economics and was associated last yew with the International Labor 
Ohio State University. Lloyd A. Cook was on the staff of the Progressive Education ‘ 
Association Workshop during the summer 
a John Gillin taught at the Institute of Latin American Studies at the University of Michignn 


A 


- Michigan; Edwin M. ‘ Lemert to » Kent State University, Kent, Ohio; and S. C. Newman to 
> ie ‘University of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. All three of these ex-Ohio- Staters will i a within é 
Enrollment in all sociology courses exceeds that of the corresponding year. 
total departmental enrollment i is the highest i in 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. H. C. Brearley, formerly on the faculty at 
‘son A. & M. College, has been n appointed professor i in in charge of the ee en a 


Pe 


Sim 
‘aan University « of Rochester. A Social Science Research Committee w: was organized la 
-__- spring and is conducting an interdepartmental social science seminar on methods of research. _ 


= Ray mond V. Bowers is its chairman for the current year. 


__-H. Ashley Weeks received the Ph. D. degree at the University of Wisconsin eae summer 
and has been promoted from instructor to assistant professor, 


State College of Washington. Paul H. Landis has made socio 


Donald Bogue, of the University of Iowa, has been appointed fellow i in the department. 


4 Henry J. Meyer, of the University of Michigan, has been appointed instructor. 
4 


Western Reserve University. C. E. Gehlke became ill last June and was confined a ity 


his bed the summer. He has been a leave of for semester. He 


Cross-Cultural Survey. 


| 
| 
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if 
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s West Virginia University. Beginning i in September 1939, a new graduate Department S 
of Social Administration was put into operation. This development is an out- growth of ~T : 


ers. . E. M. of the of came to us in 1938, is the director of the 

new graduate course. He also continues to teach part time in the department of sociology and 

enrollment in 1 the undergraduate course has increased this year more 


than first percent over last year, so far as majors are concerned, = as a result of the | 


__ Edward Westermarck, like Havelock Ellis, was almost a historical character. 
eatest works of Westermarck and Ellis were known to an earlier generation» 
of sociologists Westermarck’s History of Human Marriage found a publisher because — 
a it had been highly praised by Alfred Russel Wallace, the renowned co-discoverer of 
~ evolution. That) was i in 1891. Ellis’s Man and Woman had been published even ear- 
lier. What we may forget is that Westermarck and Ellis were in their twenties when 7 
_ work became known to our fathers. When I expressed surprise at W ester 7 
marck’s youthful vigor a dozen years  ago—for he lacked Ellis’ s patriarchial beard— 
he confessed that he was often mistaken for ‘his “ own son.”” He because] 


knew, he was a life- -long bachelor. 


There was a 
Short History 
sional essays, published i in England, were not reprinted here. Even his. Future 
Marriage must be unknown to many American sociologists whose work he cites. Ze. 
Westermarck’s death, as late as September 1939, came as a surprise, then, a few : 
Physically, Westermarck did not impress one as a scholar. He was bulky and 

; angular, almost rectangular, with a head that approached a square. He smiled 

readily and warmly. He generally looked as if he enjoy ed life. Indeed, he wrote in his 


4 One rage ‘of Ww estermarck, like Ellis, as as Rage But he w was even less English | 


the interests of the Finnish ig in » and played 

Fam part in the struggle for Finnish freedom. Finland was his official home; ~ 
Finns and Swedes he was known in his later years as the Rector of Abo Academy. = 

WwW Edward Born Helsingfors, Finland, Moveniber 20, , 1862; 
z _ of Assessor N. Chr. Westermarck and Constance Blomqvist; educated at Svenska ‘Normally. 5 

 ceum, , Helsingfors; University of Finland, Ph.D., Helsingfors, 1889; Hon. LL.D. (Aberdeen 

and Glasgow). Publications: The Origin of Human Marriage, 1889; The History of Human 

Marriage, 1891, 1921; The Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, 1906, 1912; Marr rrigge 


1926; The Goodness of Gods, 1926; Memories of My Life, 1927, 1929; Wit and Wisdom in Mo-- 


F Ceremonies in Morocco, 1914; Ritual and Belief in Morocco, 1926; A Short History of Marriage, = 


TOCCO, 1930; Ethical Relativity, 1932; Early Beliefs and Their Social Influence, 1932; Pagan 
a Survivals in Mohammedan Civilisation, 1933; Three Essays on Sex and Marriage, 1934; The 
Future of Marriage in Western Civilisation, 1936; Christianity and 1937. Died Septem- 


ber, 1939. 
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fw was Finnish by nationality, he was by affection. He a, 
knew Morocco i intimately after his extensive journeys as a young man, knew it | 

< better than practically any European. traveler of the time. He was sy rmpathetic 

___ with Arab culture, with the Arab attitude on life. He enjoyed talking of his publica-_ 

tions about Morocco. In England, he seemed anxious to return to his villa at Tan- - 
gier; the African sunshine \ was more expressive ve of his personality. 

a estermarck would never have continued his close English connections but for 

ae the sociological interests of a Scotchman, Martin \ White, | who was attracted by 
~~ estermarck’s ideas. It was White who, seeing among his fellow members of the 7 
a House of Commons a pitiful ignorance of sociological learning, endowed the chair _ 
which Westermarck held for a quarter century at the London School of Economics. 

a The reason for his professorship was a source of continuing amusement to Wester- 


are estermarck never seemed quite at home in England. To be sure, he was fond -* 
5 ‘4 of his cottage at Box Hill in Surrey, fond of many of his English friends. To be sure, 
a 8 he ate the typical food with gusto—at the Gypsy Tea Room off Southhampton Row 
aoa and later, when he walked less, at the Thackeray Hotel opposite the British Moe 
i; - geum. To be sure, his command of the English idiom, i in writing, was surprising for 
one who spoke English with a marked Scandinavian accent; his conversation, nor- — 
‘mally slow, was occasionally halting. But in spirit he was far from the typical . 
—E nglishman. Maybe he visualized the English too largely i in terms s of the “regulars” a 


wink at me (also an alien) and remark, “These Eny glish!”” He took an . impish delight | 
>on in shocking their complacency, in burlesquing their sense of propriety. — sting inde 
“a Take two examples. Called to testify before a commission investigating inde- 
_cency in Hyde Park, Westermarck was asked what he thought of placing additional _ 
_ bright lights throughout the park. His reply was, “The cure for public indecency i is 
_ to remove the lights.” "Or again, one rainy day he was eating his homemade sand. 
_ wiches at lunchtime on the porch of the British Museum. At the end of his omeotll 
he offered me a drink from his flask of whiskey , but he himself went to the fountain | 
at the entrance and poured a stiff drink into the public drinking cup. I asked him — 
“Oh, I like to think of the face of that English spinster who’s going to come _ 
a Westermarck did not feel toward a way he felt toward the English, z 


ar oe possibly because he did not know them. In all his travels, he never reached America. 


: He literally knew more about the distinctive habits of the Manhattan Indians than 

“ml about the peculiarities of the present inhabitants of New York. He was an honorary 

; i member of the American Sociological Society; he was once offered a lectureship at — 
Harvard; his principal books are part of ur American scientific However, 


limited, at least until his later his of works 
American’ ‘sociologists may seem distorted; he accepted as scholars some of 


contemporaries whose objectives are patently unscientific. 


He accepted them, in his tolerant way, until he knew them. When he —_ to 


oe a know them, the fires of his indignation would rise. A case in point is his attitude | 


“s toward Robert Briffault, an outsider to the European scientific tradition who has 
_ since found his metier in fiction. Briffault introduced himself to Westermarck a full — 


two years after the of The Mothers, naturally expecting Westermarck 


; 
“@ 
i 
4 
Pine iritich Viuceum (heerving some onvious social recnoncses he would . 4 
— 
= 
ots singly naive. Largely because of the limited collection of American works in 
| 
4 


pee reading current sociological literature until he wished to make use of it. In oe 
the meeting was pleasant. It was not until Havelock Ellishad pointed 
| to Westermarck some of Briffault’s inaccuracies in attacking him and until Es 
t _ Victor Calverton had taken up Briffault’s cause in American publications that — 
_ Westermarck became incensed. He stopped being jovial on the subject and shot 
back with masterly invective at Briffault and Calverton, 
ae Fora person who was generally tolerant of errors in the work of others, Ww ester- 
_ marck was highly critical of himself. He considered the success of The History of 
=. Human Marriage to be partly fortuitous. He recognized the inadequancies of the 
‘first edition, , considered the 1923 edition as a completely new work, and was glad te 
- that his reputation in the field would rest on the later publication. But ev even . $0, he 
knew that The Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas was a superior piece of 
~ work to his more famous publications « on marriage. He regretted that it never at- ae 
tained comparable re: recognition depreciated Human Marriage when he spoke 
Westermarck was meticulous about his methods of work. scanned great 
number of bodks for possible references, carefully noting the beginning and end of . 
4 useful passages by scratches on the marker slips. After preparing a manuscript, he : - 
_ would personally ver rify every citation and quotation, apologizing to the library - 
assistants for stacking his desk with mountains of books. Possibly because of his _ 
_ difficulties with the reference work of other authors, he was prissy about indexing. . 
e, eight weeks i in ‘preparing ‘the index. 
gave a regular lecture course i in the ‘summer (spring) term at the 


seminar groups, which * held j in the office he shared with Hobhouse, he was — 


_ pletely at “east. He participated but little in the discussions; he was less a com- 


a respected him and they were fond of him. His seminars were international i in com- _ 


- ponent, more a catalyst. Yet it was because of him that the group gathered; they | 


 plexion and catholic in range of subjects. Scholars like Malinowski and Ginsberg a 
tubbed shoulders with ingenuous graduate students. 
a Although thousands of f English and American students came to know W ester- 

mark personally, an and many more thousands knew him through his work, one won- Bs 
ders how many knew him intimately. Possibly the same reserves that made it 3h 

_ difficult for him to know us made it difficult for "us to know him. Possibly he was so os 
"retiring a person that even his own countrymen could not know him well. His 
5 memoirs, warm and human like his own personality, devoted far more space to his 
-_ early years i and to his his adventures i in Africa than to his scholarly activities and asso- 


4 ties. he knew many distinguished scie 
a company, friendly as he felt toward them. In rind least, he surrounded _ 


in an elaborate frame, by devotees; Westermarck, in contrast 
4 was a sort of bas- relief, rough sculptured, with few lights and shadows. cau 
American sociologists knew W estermarck largely | through two monumental 
oan They will continue to know his works because they are accurate compendi- om 
of useful material. W estermarck himself was probably interested 1 in his own 


‘a publications not i as works of reference but as expressions ons of ideas. We shall probably 7 
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ciations. Fie would spend hours with an interested colleague day after day, 


CUR ITEMS 
know how these 


contacts, how much from armchair thinking after library hours. We know the 
products; some of us felt we knew the mechanism; we shall probably never know 


motivation, = 


_ Westermarck will be remembered not as the founder of a school of social thought ; 
-: _but as an individual. He is important as a sociologist because of the things he — 
; brought to sociolo quiring mind, an interest in people, an incomparable 
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he had contacts with leading developed from such 
nced him. We o not know how muc Ps 
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Symposium on on the ‘Work (Of Sigmund Freud. Journa OF | 


otocy, November, 1939. Chicago: of Chicago I Press, 1 
| 7 _ This issue contains eleven short appraisals of Freud’s work by eleven 
| ta eminent students. Both the followers and negative critics agree that Freud ; 
| fa profoundly influenced the thought of the modern world. 
a Ellis, i in one of his last articles, gives Freud credit for helping to. crack 
_ our sanctity-obscenity reaction to sex. It would have come, of course, with- . 


was largely pathological ae 
on the one hand and on the other, I personally believe the recog- 


nition of sex would have been more scientific, and thus healthier and 
* 

i sounder if Freud had not, to a considerable degree, stolen the show from 


men like Ellis. Ellis says Freud was more artist than scientist, but that his 
influence in the latter field was by no means unimportant—chiefly, , | should. > 


a writes 2s of F reud’s s influence i in the United States. One gets s the im 


position as tang ‘practitioner, and lecturer. 


Jelliffe regards Freud’s contributions to psychiatry of the 
hereditary of neuroses and choses, his techniques for uncover-— 


aa 


OF 


and the to of social neuroses and in the same 
sense as Freud speaks of individual neuroses. Freud never intended this. 
a he real contribution of Freud to the understanding of social phenomena 

ll?” found i in the doctrine of the “return of the repressed.” This substitutive, — 


Se type » of behavior may manifest itself in social as well as in- _ 
behavior. Most are more likely to ‘forward 


_ absorption of sociologists in their own work, which was dep gin method oe 


and theory from the introspectionist approach. This is represented by the od 4 
« human, document method | of dealing with the ‘ ‘subjective” factor and the 


Since 1920, more interest in 1 psy has been 
sce _ gists. Many of i its terms have been adopted, even though the general — 


| 

— 

— 

— 

conflict as the basis of personality conflict. His early writings — 
| ticles) were all neurological. At present, Freud’s ideas have become a con- 
Zilboorg concludes that psychoanalysis has a potentially great contribu. 

urgess’s discussion of | Freud influence on American sociology is more 4 
likely than Zilboorg’s to appeal to sociologists. He calls 1909 to 1919, the 
“Period of resistance,” due to the feeling that sex was overemphasized as 


= 


has not; attempts to oon: Freudian argely with | 


negative « or inconclusive results; and some significant | work has been n done P 
clusi¥ one 


Pointing toward a sort of s sy nthesis of p ychoanalysis and as in 


a 7 


the psychoanalyt tic "approach involves : revisions quite un- 
palatable orthodox Freudians. Burgess holds that Freud’s 
tributions to sociology are - emphasis « on the role of the unconscious, wish ful- 


- filment, and the formation of dynamic patterns in r = 
“especially during the early years. 
asswell emphasizes the importance of the ‘ ‘intensive insight interview” 
for the social sciences, and the necessity for a more precise definition and 
use of terms than Freud supplied. Lasswell’s essay is something of a con- 
“tribution itself—one of the most suggestive in the symposium. 
_ Burke finds F ‘reud “ suggestive a almost to the point o of bewilderment , His 
— 
essay on “Freud—and the Analysis s of Poetry” is bewildering to m 
_many words for what he seems to be saying. I could get more out of his 
abstract than from the article itself, which is the longest and “ least sugges- 
tive’’ of the eleven. He criticizes Freud for regarding art as a dream deriva- _ 
tive, for emphasizing the patriarchal and neglecting th the matriarchal factors, 
and for. underemphasizing the communicative (the poem as prayer and 
chart) aspects of art. One of his main criticisms is of the Freudian symbols. + 
a This is all ery good | (and obvious) and could have been said better in half 
Healy h holds that at ychoanaly sis. has b een | overvalued i in connection with 
_ behavior problems, but that this is not the fault of Freud. That the uncon- _ 
scious “dy namisms,” ’ as Healy prefers to call them, play a major part in 
“behavior is now incontrovertible, but that these are all or largely due to re- 
pressed. sex is highly dubious, and the Freudian symbolisms involved are 
_ perhaps still more doubtful. He e pleads { for a closer collaborative ae ’ 


between psychiatry—with its newer psy ychoanaly tic understandings—and 


Horney’s attempt to define neurosis is a rather than 


a = who reviewed Totem and Taboo twenty 


historical-critical evaluation like all the other articles except Lasswell’ 
However, her statement is essentially the same as she has made « elsewl here. 

Wittels is essentially ‘ ‘orthodox” in his condemnation of the “ neo- -Ad- 

“f lerians”—those who emphasize the social situation in the etiology of neu- 
i; roses. Since Adler emphasized this, he says, these “new” discoveries an 

= rediscoveries, and their proponents cry ptomnesiacs who substitute 

“Free Will,” “the Dignity of Man,” etc., for the scientific determinism 


id. So Wittels, with Jung s collective unconscious in one hand and 


"situation ‘theorists and cries s “Forward to Freud!’ | 


years ago, returns 
questions it raised then without having had to change his mind. He men- 

7 4 tions Freud’s confusion of the historical and psychological (the p: primal | par _ 

cide), his indifference to the relation of his theories to other -scientifi 


. knowledge, and the all-or-none attitude a his followers (Jones’ s reaction 
| 


; 
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Malinowski’ Roheim’ on coitus us posture), as reasons why 
7 only some of Freud’s concepts | have found their way into the general scheme _ 
of science. Freud himself was r more open-minded and tolerant than many of — 
- his foliowers. His was “‘one of the greatest minds of our day.’ aon ers aie 7 
efi of W 
‘ Fie American Fournal of Sociology. The editors are to be congratulated for 
having printed these papers. “The general conclusion I draw is that Freed 
7 = s primarily a stimulator. He started | something. He himself was an 
_ artist with a tolerant, exploratory, , extremely ingenious mind, essentially 
; scientific i in his attitude, but not very scientific i in his is performance. a 
~ tainly he himself was not a cultist, but he founded a cult, or perhaps one 
ay should say a cult grew up among those w who identified themselves — 
| z Freud as a father image; and other cults grew up among those who : rejected 
== him and committed the psychic (or poetic) counterpart of the primal — 
i cide. On the other hand, scientists have tended to join neither cult— Ly 


— 


_ they have remained scientists, accepting and rejecting on the basis of evi- 


Vol. I: origines a la Renaissance. 


Librairie Félix Alcan, 1938. Pp. 223. 25 fr 


Fascicule 3. Ed. tok Ray. Patis: 


more or less conscious, of the nature of in stientions, of the rela-_ 
2 tions between t the individual ar and the ‘group, and of ot other such social que 
yi tions. For a social structure must of r necessity be supported by an ‘ideologi- 
“cal framework which resolves these problems and thus facilitates group 
practices. The existence of this culturally "developed and culturally oriented 
ze sociology renders more difficult, however, the tasks of a. scientific —— 
si since in | most regards s the fruits of of scientific sociological investigation w will | 
| Ee conflict with, or at the ve very least will call into question, the prevailing cu cul- 
tural | beliefs. Witness the incessant struggle between the Durkheim school 1 
of French sociology and the apologists of Christianity. First it was De- 
4 _ ploige who, in certain respects of what is one of the most incisive analyses of 
-Durkheimian sociology, it invokes Saint Thomas Aquinas to prove Durkheim | 


and -Bruhl in error. Now it is Vialatoux who Bergson 


gift of Love” (p p. 1 
Durkheim to Bergson 


__ This is a too brief indication of what will be found i in this special i issue .. 


aps one 


—— 
| 
hat, finally, this search ends in an 
erical fable-creation, but afact,and 
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heim’s sociologism, the last hope of an 1 everywh here thwarted positivism, the 
dying gasp, so to o speak, of naturalism, is stripped of all its pretentiousness, 
is exposed in all its glorious impotence by Bergson’s Two Sources of Moral- — 
iy and Religion. This i is | M. Vialatoux’ s thesis. Part To consists ts of two — 


to use a play on we words of M. V ialatoux—the 
- position. Part II follows a symmetrical pattern, a first. chapter outlining — 
q Bergson’s famous volume on The Two Sources, the second offering M. E> 
Vialatoux’s reflections. A concluding chapter of “Final Reflections” , begins — 
by explaining [ Durkheimism as an hi ‘storical event in terms of “‘a sort of | 
- psychoanalysis « of the contemporary soul” (p. 182), and ends by : urging the ; 
need to cap social science by a “social reflection” ” which would consist of 
progressively i into Being by entering into Love and of recognizing 


that itis allone” (p.194), 
interested i in Durkheim’ views would do 


to consult the original sources; they have merits of clarity and literary 
finesse that | 1. Vialatoux’ s own a lacks. . As for his critical comments, — 


ig seems to continue to rant: dw the French sociological scene, 
E even from the grave. To the already significant list of posthumous a 
from his pen, there is now added, thanks to the editorial labors of —_ _ 
_ fessor Halbwachs, Durkheim’ = lectures, delivered at the University of | 
Paris in 1904-05, on the history of French secondary education. Published 
_ under the rather pretentious title of “Pedagogical Evolution in France,” _ 
they constitute a most significant monographic contribution to the sociol- 
g of educational institutions and serve further as an object lesson in how | 
_ historical in investigation, carefully exploiting primary as well as mice | 
sources, can be brilliantly illumined by a sociological conceptual frame of — 
reference. Durkheim’s point of departure is the principle that pedagogical | 
systems are the result of determinate social states, that the organization, 
_ methods, and contents of schools are responses to the social conditions of © 
- the | times. With: this sociological principle as guide, he traces in this first 
volume the changing nature of France’s secondary education from the ¢ early a 
Church 2 and monastic schools, through the Carolingian educational sys- __ 
tems, to the founding and flowering of the University of Paris. A -— 
volume brings the story dowr: to the opening of the twentieth century. Of 
particular significance are Durkheim’s observations that) pedagogical 
ee the result of social changes, that pedagogical procedures are _ 
subject to a process of "ossification, i.e., they tend to become seeped 
and mechanically routinized, that, consequently, the history of — | 
_ changes has been the history of one formalism succeeding another, and that ol 
- rate of pedagogical change appears to be slower than that of economic, a 7 oa A 
political, technological change, hence the appearance in ‘our school 
re of “cultural lags.” This is sociological history at its best. bo? 
‘The Annales ‘Sociologiques cont the excellent critical bibliographical 
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“services which Année was so justly The third 

ot ne fascicle of Series C, devoted to Juridical and Ethical Sociology, reviews — 

4 recent publications in the fields of law, ethics, political organization, crimi- = 
nology and penology, international law, family organization, and moral 
statistics. In addition, there are two monographs. The first, by. Profes- 

sor Henri Lévy- Bruhl, son of the late Lucien Lévy- Bruhl, examines the e 

sociological notion of “collective personality” as it is reflected i in law. The 


author urges the rejection of the individualistic thesis that the law is not. 
concerned with ‘groups as such, but only with individuals. T. The jurist, 
concludes, ‘ “can find in n the principles of sociologists the support necessary 
a to rid himself, once and for all, of the individualistic prejudice, and to 
affirm categorically the existence of collective personalities” ’ (p. 13). = 
_ second monograph, by Jean Ray, editor of Series C, examines the idea of : 
‘international community” as revealed in treaties from the sixteenth cen- 
tury to our own times. Although i it underestimates the growing strength of 
nationalistic sentiments, it does call to value of treaties” 


a s a special jain 
iology, 
The following criticisms apply to Bernard’s methods 
wal 


- cepts presented 1 in Part I, the first three chapters of the book. Lee 
tion of the social sciences. Such discussions are e apt to be sterile - unless 
‘ pursued with methodological acumen. No such acumen is displayed. As a 
7 result, social control itself is not clearly defined. The classification he gives is — 
- based on traditional academic distinctions. One of the most winainie 
24 results o of f this approach, i in Social Control, is identification and confusion 
of the concepts ‘ ‘psychological” ; and ‘ “subjective. ” (See especially pp. 6-7, 
aa outline statement of the field of Social Control” (pp. 7 -9) r rests 
“y upon a distin:tion between “Conditioning Factors in Social Control” and 
— “pa ‘Techniques of Social Control.” The author seems to assume that the i im- 
-portant distinction between. | and means is self-evident. But 


inclusion of institutions, sy mbols, and attitudes under conditions is highly 


The crucial distinction between objective and subjective points of view 


follows: : “It is essential ¢ only that the theorist i in social should 


m from value ade ments, | knowledge — 
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\ AN SOCIOLOGICAL REV vIEW 
4 technique, and tradition is science >. (See especially pp pp- 13, ad all of 


Chapters II and III amount to an hypothetical history a hypotheti- 
ket s mankind in which one “criterion” or one “‘technique”’ of social control i 


5 | 


“rises. from” and ‘ ‘follows” another. A miraculous evolutionary trend runs 
"throughout this‘ history.” Its “sociological gradient” is a “gradual develop- 

’ from force to fear, to fraud, to super- natural power, to custom and — 

ae to regimentation, to utilitarian and ethical sanctions, and finally to 
"science. Bernard to think that social scientists will enlighten mankind, _ 
ears and will effect th the complete triumph of of ethical co control. 1. Perhaps i it is refresh- 
“ ne ing to find a positivistic and evolutionary optimist in times such as these! 
_ In the first place it may be criticized on pedagogical grounds. It is written 

uf on a very elementary level. Most courses in social control are offered as part 
of the senior division program, and an elementary knowledge of the field is" 
certainly to b be pre- -supposed. The problems of social control are of such a 
character, both theoretically and empirically, that ‘they can be used as an 
. = of transition between introductory presentations of sociology and 


30 


- ho 


studies in | advanced sociological theory. This book fails to meet this Scag 
gogical need. It amplifies, but does not deepen, sections on social control 
a2. — the second place, it may be criticized on grounds of general style. It . 
- 4 contains far too m many quotations fr from other works. Parts II and te 
amount toa source book on various means of social Some continu- 
‘ity may be,found, but it is weakened in this w way. Are we ee the 
dark ages of compilations of compilations? 
These two criticisms point to a third, ‘which 3 is the most fundamental. 
; | The book is not based on any ‘clear-cut analytical schema. Such schemas 
a already exist, and i it up to the writer in this field to 0 criticize and 


ms! 


may be that this book is as a textbook for under- 
~ graduates. It does contain many interesting readings in social control. But : 
in the opinion of this reviewer, textbooks should at least be based on an 
_ analy tical schema, even though tl this schema is not developed explicitly an and 

in full detail. “The subject matter of this book is an important one, and 
if Bernard has contributed to its development by this compilation of de- 
scriptive material ; ane in terms of made 
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Ruling By GAETANO Mosca, translated by Hannan D. 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1939. Pp. xli+514. 
- Livingston’s services in connection Vv with Pareto’s Mind | and Society will 


be gratefully a acknowledged bye everyone, including those who feel that the 
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was not 


The D. seems to have yen e full j justice 
= to Mosca’s Ciceronian periods, even though sometimes compelled to resort 
to the heroic expedient of chopping t them in two or three pieces. Livingston’ a 
introduction i is far more than the usual “stand up, shut up, and sit down” 
sort of thing t that editors ‘plaster | on books f for the sake of getting a ae 
sere of thin in return for a minimum of work. It is quite apparent that 
~ Livingston has done very careful research into the whole biographical and 
literary context of the present treatise, and has succeeded in expressing — 
the results of his labors in a genuinely distinguished manner. 
= a Mosca has been s slighted by. American social scientists. Altogether apart % 
a from the question as to whether or not Pareto plagiarized him, there can be 
. no doubt that he has exercised a literally tremendous influence on Italian ‘ 
political scientists, historians, economists, and the occasional forlorn soci- 
; ologist who has been permitted to exist in the land of Il Duce. Michels, for 
example, must have leaned heavily on Mosca 1 in his epochal treatise on the 
sociology of political par parties (the title was s impiously translated as “The 
Law of Oligarchy in Political Parties’ ” by some me Englishman t who apparently 
identified sociology with Herbert Spencer). 
_ The burden of Mosca’ s argument is that any social organization inevit- _ 
engenders a controlling elite in whose | hands the actual destinies 
organization reside. Formal political structure, whether of parliamen-— 
tary, , collectivistic, or other character, ‘never functions without the men be- 


2 


scenes who ca carry out their of checks | 


mo in 1 the best sense, but rather, ‘illustrative. This i is s indeed a a serious is defect, for oe 
__ by the judicious selection of examples one can prove almost anything. a 
_ Nevertheless, t the wealth of material | brought in” support of f the various: + 
“9 - theses i is so great that the charge « of ex parte argument is hard to sustain. The | 
an might be better proven, , but proven it undeniably is. _ Here we have > 
Giddings’s old championing of protocracy taken \ up by a writer far removed _ 
_ from him in intellectual background and social milieu, and carried through _ 


toa would “have been the to 


“that it is somewhat difficult to see how he can n justify | his proclaimed alle- 
giance. But after all, it is perhaps unfair to require a destructive analyst to 
_ provide something new to take the place of the programs he demolishes. If _ 


we do not impose t this demand on Mosca, our approval can be very far- 
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tirely worth while. Whatever reservations one may h 
—_ 
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k: McGraw-H Hill Book 


The parpees of this “ ‘review” "is ‘to deal s book (somewhat 

. latedly, I fear) to the end of pointing out some problems, difficulties, and ey 
“prejudices” generally involved in any ‘to present a of 
In the preface the author says: “It is ; inevitable that, in the netien 
of such 3 an account, considerable reliance will be ‘upon secondary 


must be “‘first-class,” and must have, at least, = 
an exhaustive “ first-hand acquaintance” with, and a real understanding: of, 7 
-% all the important authors and theories. The value. of his achievement may : 
be proportionate to the extent of his own studies of the original material. 
_ This means that a definite principle > of qualitative selection is needed. The 
first condition of meeting successfully the requirement of qualitative selec- 
tion and * ‘reduction” of the historical material to a reasonable size is, of 2 
course, that one has a clear idea of what is, Or ought tobe. I 
find no such idea in the book. 
- wi In Chapter II (Part IT) on the “ Beginnings of Political Theory,” House | 


_ seems to look down with some disdain on this “early” ’ epoch of intellectual - 
history, though he admits that in some branches: of Greek culture the at- 
tainments w re “rather [!] high” (p. 15 ff.). Though the treatment of Aris- 
totle is fairly adequate, very little information is given about the content of — 
his theories, and one © wonders i in what sense he was a “Platonist” "(p. 1 16). 


“sq uhes same applies, on the whole, to the treatment of social thinkers in the 
=. of Social Theory from 300 B.C. to 1300 A.D.” (Chap. III). — ; 


fied! An of intellectual history is not constituted simply by ousting 
pe together two arbitrary dates. . One wonders rs why | Cicero, Zeno, Poly bius, and 

Se should be ‘counted in the same period of intellectua 


“Objectivity” i is limited here to ‘ “practicable” 
“practicable” in terms of human “‘needs” (which are “subjective,” of 

No attempt is made to substantiate this “pragmatic” position. 

_ House seems | to take it for granted. It is obvious, however, that _ 

a Editorial note: This ati y has been reduced to less rae one half ‘its 

B.]. The book was placed in the reviewer's hands 1 

a “Objectivity” is defined there (p. 11) as “an attitude of mind” which regards features 

ce. _ of the environment as “objects” or “things” behaving according to the laws of their nature and a 


in response to the impact of forces rather than as animate One to 
school of philosophy House owes this curious 
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or fully unreal ‘ “ideologies” to be more 
“practicable” : od practically more efficient than most scientific, —— 
truths have ever been. It is also obvious that the application of the principle — 
coat of “practicability” necessarily involves a great /imitation of scientific inter- 
and, therefore, a restriction of f objective cognition. ‘Similar remarks 
might be made about the two succeeding. chapters, but House does not 


about questions like that, 


III of the book deals with “Social Science in to 
1914.” One wonders again about ‘the peculiar periodization! In the first 
~ chapter (VI) of this division devoted to the “Differentiation of Economic 
a Political Theory” (p. 61), no serious attempt is made clearly to define 
‘distinction between the “ political” ” and the economic” and their rela-— 
next. chapter (VIL) treats the “Progress of Historiography.’ Be- 
ek = of historiography, several great political historians, and, later on, 7 
“Natural History of Institutions’ ” (Cha p. XIII), and ‘ “Development | of 
Human Geography’” (Chap. XI 1,e etc., are extensively tr treated without a any 


real clarification of what all this has t to 0 do with the development of soci i- 


of a clear distinction between the “ origins” of 

etl that is, the. Sirst becoming a aware of sociological problems, on the - 
“a one hand, and the . sources of sociology—that i is, previously and elsewhere a 

accumulated, sociologically relevant knowledge « and materials, either ac- 


tually utilized or utilizable—on the other, has, again and again, its uns 


_ In the main, it is in various 5 historical s sciences, in cultural anthropology 
and i in social statistics, that the sociologist can find i apecnent ‘sources’ "of | 
_ sociologically relevant ‘materials; the “ origins” of sociology, however, , in 
the sense indicated above, have much to do with those systems of ideas 
which are usually | labeled * ‘philosophy of history.” But House , does not see 
the difference clearly. 4! hough his book contains a special chapter (VIII) 
_ on the “Philosophy | of History,” the essential fact does not come out dis- 
inetd, namely, significant problems o of the new science called sociology 
* inte in the Philosophy of history. It i is from Hegel and Marx, as _ 
_ philosophers of history, for instance, that an important branch of = 
logical research and theory has received powerful s stimulation: viz., the 


” 


“sociology of culture,” « especially and the 


se as the chapter on the “Differentiation of ‘Economic ‘from Political a 
ae: Theory” ” lacks a clear conception of this distinction, also the chapter (TX) 
_— ‘Society and the State’’ suffers from the indefiniteness of its basic | con- = 
_ cepts. I believe that 4 a a history of soctology cannot be successfully written with- p= 
‘out the author’ having achieved conceptual clarity about the basic phenomena i 


; = He must have some theory of his own concerning them. It is not suffi- > 


= 8 Ibn Khaldun i is mentioned i in this chapter, but: one 1 misses him i in the chapter on the 7 


— 
— 
— 
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‘ter 
Chapter XI, on “The Organic Analogy,” in essence — only with a 
bert Spencer. The other ‘ ‘organologists’ (even the interesting Schafle) 
are barely mentioned. The exposition, apparently based on Lichtenberger’s = a. 
~ and on Small’s work on Spencer and on Spencer’s own Principles of Sociol- a ee ent 
ology, i is fairly satisfactory. The same applies to the rather good presenta- — [ae 
tion of Gumplowicz’s s sociological theories in 1 Chapter XIV , on “Social E. 
_ Darwinism,” which is interesting enough to to lead to the reader to study the — 
- original. Also the exposition of the main doctrines of Gabriel Tarde and i 
Ferdinand Ténnies can be considered as satisfactory, it is not. ex- 
haustive and occasionally 1 is not very clear. 
And finally, the re reports on n the sociological work of! ment 
and McDougall presented (with Tarde again) i ina chapter (XVI I) entitled . 
“The Beginnings of Collective Psychology,” are fairly adequate and inter- _ 
esting. One surmises the presence of “ first-hand” information in these cases. a ~ 
is really disturbing i in all these hat this of the book, as as in 1 the 
Preceding and, the is that this 


ate is made to test, to o evaluate, and to com-. 
the intrinsic value of various theories and conceptions which 
have been produced in the long * ‘development of sociology.” We are told e 
occasionally that this or that “opinion-like” theory has been “‘accepted” or — 
iy “refuted” by} uch and d such a sociologist, or by a group of sociologists, or by . 
“an majority’’ that such and such a conception has gained a a considerable 
“numerical” influence, etc. But it is in vain that _we repeatedly ask the 
questions: What is the inner meaning of this acceptance or refutation? — 
What are. the logical and/or empirical grounds on which ; acceptance €or 
. refutation of a theory can or can not be based? What are their claims to 
validity? House appeals occasionally toa majority of “opinions.” He al 
aed, ss most never appeals to reason, logic, and empirical facts! The result is that, 
Ww hen 1 reading his book, we seem to move all the time in a sphere of “ “non-— 


Intellectual giants and pitiful pigmies are quoted in the same breath. Every a) 
4 _ body is’ “allowed” to 70 have an “opinion ” without any \ visible st substantiation 

ee is not much ‘different with H House’s treatment of f the factual develop- 7 
- ment of sociology: : the c origin, , the succession 1, and ‘the 1 relative influence of 
4 ideas. It is often difficult, or even impossible, to d from his presenta- 
tion of various currents, schools, authors in theory and research what 
ef their influence might have — in the “development of sociology.” Pr: 


Wwe 


* Examples of these are the on the ‘ Hames (xID, 
- though here some connection with the “ecology” of our day is established; and chapter (XV ) m ox 
= “Some Antecedents of Psychological Sociology,” in which Herbart, ‘Steinthal, Lazarus, 
undt, and Ribot are assembled. I was unable to find out what particular kind of sociology 
this “psy chological sociology” represents, especially since later on Tarde, Tonnies, and even 


Weber are also considered hological” sociologists. 
ax Weber ere as “‘psychologica sociologists. — 
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“aa House’s evaluations re ae to the inner value or to the extent jo the influ 
of various | theories. For the most part, House inclines to follow in his 
“a 

of textbooks or teachers accepting a theory, etc. (see p. 

tot de a In any case, there is in this book no 0 clearly distinguishable central core a 
‘oblems that could be considered as the main objects of sociological cognitive 

endeavor, and around which the discussion of the historical mater tal could be 

ed i in order to ‘ate the « changin gor solutions « and 


its application i is, that one has an idea of what ‘ is, 
and especially that one is conscious of a group of still living, pertinent, y and» 
_ fundamental problems, the development « of which i is to be followed i ini in- 

tellectual history. All this, unfortunately, i is not the case with House. 
% i consequence i is that there i is no real “inner” order in this book, no 
“systematic ‘ ‘cohesion. ” Valuable comparisons and parallelizations of various 
_ attempts | to approach the same, or a similar, fundamental problem (though 


possibly treated | under a different name!) are absent.® 
~ Part IV (Chaps. XVIII, ff.) of the book is ; devoted to “American Soci- 
ra for the repartition of the historical material in individual chapters; it 
partly historical-epochal, partly systematic-problematic, partly topical 
partly geographical (European and American sociology). The result of this — 
method of treating g and dividing the historical material into —— prob- 
foe topics, and regions is a considerable amount of repetition.® — 
But. House offers | here some information and a reason 


| 

5 House has beoune the victim of labels and does 1 not dene: to pene them even when 
- subject seems to require it. He is puzzled again and again whether or not so-called ‘ br 
psychology” (see Chap. XXVII on “American Social Psychology’ really “‘belongs” t 
sociology, without offering any clear answer to the question, in spite of his somewhat » 


ology before 1918.” We have here again a rather curiously manifold prin- i 


a sciences are not simply due to a akind of allotment t to > them of objectively different , independent, t ; 
and exclusive subject matters, but to specific problems (see p. 295). He does not see either that a 
¥ the departmental divisions of teaching, by which he is also much puzzled, cannot be expected — 
to demarcate Jogically pure scientific types. The combination of scientific material offered in _ 
g established lines and practical needs of of education and 
instruction. 
The by this are: “Some Antecedents of Psycho- 
~ logical Sociology” (Chap. XV, Part III), “Beginnings of Collective Psychology” (Chap. | 
XVII, Part III), ‘ “Social Forces and Instincts’ XIX, Part American Social 


‘we 
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“development of soctology.” This is, however, a _ al 
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AMERICAN ‘REVIEW 
_ “humanitarianism” and its critique of society as over ag z 
— addition, several accounts and discussions of individual authors — 
and i in the last part (V) of the book cae rather r adequate and are — 
__ Inother points, however, this part of House’s book, as the last one (V) on 
“Specialization and Research i in American Sociology,” "presents the same 
4 weak points. In his discussion of the shift from “‘speculation’”’ to research ; 
he leaves the reader entirely i in the dark as to what Ais view ypoint is on the ~ 
question yn of the eventual ‘ “completion” of research by theory and on the 7 
desirability of their . One is unable to understand whether this 
“completion” ’ is not taking place, wi// not, or should not take place (p. 294). 
hen, however, House occasionally does express more, _ definite opinions 
ae makes judgments of f value, they sound curious enough. We quote here, i. 
as an example, his statement on Znaniecki’s Method of Sociology: [It] “ “Gs. 
ae in some respects the most profound discussion of sociological methodology _ to 
“ _ that has been developed to the dimensions of a fairsized volume in the ws 
English language up to the time of its publication” 384). We quoted, 
nota bene, | House’ 's statement exactly a as it stands. Sah 


“individualism” and of the existence ‘of ‘ ‘collective 
ena” are jinjcompatible. Professing “ individualism,” ‘in an y one of 
meanings at the term, , does not involve a any moral or logical 


«ae 


collectvities” 
“entities,” existing in addition to, or ‘ “behind,” or ‘ “beyond,” 
si individuals and their relationships constituting a “‘collectiv- 
course in a sense any ‘ any social group, does ‘ “possess” 
this “ super-real,” “super- individual,” “‘mystical” quality of an independent 
“entity” existing in addition to or beyond any single or all single individuals — 
init. It‘ ‘possesses’ ’ such a quality for the naive individual members of the 
«group, and ‘ “exists” in the vague ideas or about 
“whole” to which they belong. 
T here a are some more in the parts of s book 


“William: M. ‘Baldwin, C. A. Ellwood XXV II on “American Social Psy- 
whereas C, H. Cooley’ s sociological and epistemological ideas are rendered inade- Ane 


it seems to me, is the treatment of L. F. Ward and A. W. Small (Chap. XX on “The American 
Science”). “The exposition of the main contents of LePlay’s sociology is interesting and 
_ stimulating (Chap. XXXII on “Statistical Methods and Case Studies”), and the mention >a 


_ Durkheim in this chapter as a sociologist making. adequate use of statistics is correct and a 


valuable (p. 369 ff.). First-hand to have been a favorable influence here, 


his 
hig 
are 
il 
Chap. XVIII on “The Rationalization of Philanthropy and Social Reform.” 
the 


s toa “theory” ‘on the 
or.’ philosophy” on ¢ the other (see 
379). He does not seem to see the difference between n mere speculation and > 
-well- -founded, logically necessary generalizations. It is curious to see that . 


“generalization” has become a term for vagueness and ‘ “speculation” (see 


. 382, 384, 377-379). Every physicist, chemist, botanist, etc., knows that _ 
his exact and empirical science a system of generalizations! 


Q) Still worse | is the. confusion between sociological theory “system- 
2, 377-3795 
38 384). It must oh stated most ‘categorically that the two a are ‘not 


bound up with each: other, even one and the same sociol- 


are in a sense the of which zes 
he logical meaning of their actual procedure and then ‘prescribes”’ that 
is logically “required. Buflding up of concepts like Gemeinschaft and 
Gesellschaft, | for instance, is a task of sociological theory. The s same holds — 

‘true for the question n of whether or not the contents of these concepts are 2 
a keeping with the social realities they refer to, etc. The general question, 4 

: however, about the logical nature of such concepts, | the question, for in- 

stance, whether they are “‘generic’”’ (class) concepts or “constructed types,” 
Bs the general problem of the role which such concepts fulfill i in our thinking 


“case method” 


| 


be clear, that. no contradiction exists 
Verstehen; there i ‘is No reason V whatever why. typical motives at and — 
tional complexes of meaning many individuals in mass-conduct, as stud- 


son. ina specific case se of individual conduct. In truth, the c opposite is olin 


Research in American Sociology,” are devoted to the following topics: 
“Social Evolution and Progress” (Chap. XXVI), “Social Pathology and 
Criminology” (Chap. XXVIID, “Urban and Sociology” (Chap. 
XXIX), “Population and Race Relations” (Chap. XXX), “The Family, 
¢ Child, and the School” (Chap. XXXII). ‘As far as can see, House gives 
oF here a fairly complete : account of the existing literature. What is surprising - = 
a here is that the author does not ask the question: | W Vhy j just these topics? 


And why just “topics,” ’ and not problems? And in spite of the character 


= 
ae It is not ‘quite . clear, of course, whether all these terms mean the same thing ir in House’s — 
usage, hence the in the mutual relations of Chaps. 


in 4 4 

sives to, che difference between 
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presented by this conical diffe think 

about: systematic research (p. 381) i in American “System. 

atic” in what sense? One is tempted to ask: Should the following topics oo 
6 _ problems, which do not appear in House’ s book, be considered as belong- — 
ing: to the main objects of sociological ‘endeavor in theory and research? = 


(1) A ty pology of social actions and social relationships; (2) the ‘nature | of 


sis of state, sect, ‘political party; (4) leagues, unions, 

‘ clubs, secret st societies, etc.; (5) the problems of social classes, estates, castes; 

class- struggle, “‘social “conflict,” social movements, revolutions, wars; (6) 

_the problems of elites and ruling groups; (7) the study of the various types: 

_ of domination and the e problems of leadership; (8) the f problem of f power, 4 re, 

_ authority, and prestige of persons and groups; (9) the problems of a 


mobility and “advancement” "5 research on proletariat, | peasantry, middle 


class, ‘ ‘bourgeosies,” and “ aristocracies”’; (10) sociology ‘of friendship, love, 
_ educational relationships, etc.; (11) the stutly o of f usages, customs, -conven- 
ationsh 
cE Had House been ‘clearly aware of the existence of such objects of socio-— ce 
_ logical studies, then he would have been able to discover much that is inter- 
esting in the work of some modern sociologists. For example, his. presenta- 
tion of Pareto, Simmel, and Max Weber, which is definitely inadequate, 
_ would have gained much. The awareness of the kind of topics and problems ~ 
_ listed at randpm above would also have helped House to make his historical | P 
a regressus into the past of social thought more efficient and interesting; in 
other words, it would have helped him really to. discover sociology in - 4 
‘- Our critical comments here and elsewhere should not be mi: + 
however. We are less interested in a critical “destruction” of House’s work. : 
‘ey ‘than j in giving some suggestions pro futuro. In addition, it must be stated | 
-_ in spite of all the inadequacies which, in fulfilment of the critic’s duty, — 
- _ we were obliged to point out, usefulness cannot be absolutely denied to 
House’ s work. Much preliminary factual information can be looked up with 
_ profit in his book, and the well-prepared index makes it distinctly usable in 4 


n 


- relief seg change. ” The perience of this idea, i in a historical study of ad 
thought, 1 would lead i in the direction of Wissenssoziologie, especially if +d 
““circumstances’ socio- structural conditions are meant. House’ formula-_ 

. tion is not - specific enough, however, and one could not say that his general 
insight is concretely applied in his study of the development of social 
4 theory. In spite of some occasional interpretations which seem to follow | 


3 
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: this “eb it cannot be considered as the viewpoint from which the book is : 
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ff.): “ .. . the social science of a time and place represents the at- 
tempt of thoughtful people to make intelligible . . . the circumstances in 
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By Paris: Hermann et Cie., 1939. Pp. “635. 


Les ches de la pensée ‘sociale a’ apres des textes inédits de la plriode 


révolutionnaire JEAN. BELIN. Paris: et Cie, 


Fouillée’ s name comes imm ediately to mind when one of “idée 
force, ” but Belin’s important contributions are more in the tradition = 
- Durkheim and Lévy-Bruhl. In 1898 Durkheim wrote that “there is a sa whole 
_ branch of sociology which should study the laws of social ideation” and add- 
ed that this was a task as yet to be undertaken. In the i intervening years, j Bg 
many” pioneers, Scheler, Mannheim, Pareto, Lévy- -Bruhl, and Durkheim 
_ himself, have assiduously pushed back this this almost “unconquerable frontier Ba. 
of sociological investigation. In the nec ‘necessary give-and-take between 
theoretical formulation and empirical research by which a scientific 


~ discipline advances, Belin’s systematic and judicious exploitation of the 
of the early French revolutionary period is heartily welcome. 
_ Here, at last, are made available ‘to the sociologists of knowledge the domi- _ 
nant thought patterns, the ma major jdeational orientations, the compelling 
modes of reasoning of an exciting and crucial historical moment. = © 
Although he has limited himself to the four-year period "1789-1792, 
Belin has wisely rested his analysis not only on an examination of the _ 
x reasoning Processes of of the ‘members of the Constituent Assembly, but also” 
on the more popular types thinking observable in the petitions 
addresses of interested parties and in the deliberations of local bodies. A 
‘comparison of these two different sources permits Belin to note the more 
more affective, practical, collective nature of the 


Lise 


ion 
action state. ‘Sometimes ideas are viewed 
expressions of social utility; at other times social utility i is invoked to limit — 
the full | application of the practical implications of these notions. Thus the _ 
doctrine of public safety i is s deemed sufficient to justify” ‘entrusting the 
_ government, ‘i.e., the right to vote, ‘only to those who have a property stake 
in society. Likewise appeal is made to social utility 1 in order t to exclude the Br. 
= races in the colonies from e! enjoying the rights of man contained in 
a the famous declaration on that subject. The petitioners also make social 
utility king, but. ‘they, too, d do not follow a strict logic and allow practical 
considerations, sentiments, and conflicting values to interfere 
Belin pursues this process of interference more analy 
shorter work, In language reminiscent of Lévy-Bruhl, he describes 
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| ion ‘round the focal concept, or as belin says, the — a 
Social Utility or Public Good develops a whole seri aa 
— 


principle of its lack of concern causal 
nexuses, its use of affective categories. Social thought, Belin | maintains, — 
_ rests on a human interpretation, has a human coefficient, and hence can- 
not be analyzed in terms of the traditional logic. His data confirm the a 
“that Lévy-Bruhl’s analyses pertain not to a type of mentality = 
primitive, but to all “folk” or “social” mentality. 
methodological observations are in order. Belin assumes that the 
"petitions contain the opinions of the people. This ignores the selective 
character of these documents. They represent the will, not of all the 


7 of the population. At ¢ one point Belin introduces equations to . schematize 
7 nd the connection of ideas, but he does not assign to them mathematical 


should res espect the mathematical properties inherent inthem. 

Belin has produced an encyclopedia of French Revolutionary ideas, 

fees , source book into which the sociologist of knowledge can n readily — 

_ Civilization is in disrepute. Not only is is the phenomenon itself being given 

g a short life by our present prophets of disaster, but the concept, too, 7 = 

is finding survival extremely difficult, especially among American sociolo- 
gists. It is gratifying, therefore, to read Sartiaux’s introductory materials — 
wherein we ant only a brief etymological history of 1 the concept 
“civilization” but also an irrefutable. plea for the need to make —. 


fundamental distinctions. Civilization cannot be used ine social science, 
~ Sartiaux urges, unless we first divorce value judgment from existential — 
descriptions, substitute the scientific for the moralistic method, adopt an 
integrative, interactional rather than a simplistic, Particularistic approach, 7 
- distinguish the dynamic from the static point of view, , sharply ade 
"progressive trends from cyclical and other non- -progressive types, and make © 
; allowance for the phenomenon of chance or or accident in human history. 


- Particularly valuable is Sartiaux’s redefinition of p progress as orthogenesis. _ 
incisive analys sis is followed by a bird’ s-eye view of civilization. 
Sartiaux’ s study is a labor of compression. Several thousands of 3 

i” in less than two hundred pages is a monument to the art of condensation. — . : 

Small wonder, then, that Mayan civilization , for. example, i is described in 

x single sentence. ‘Small wonder, indeed, that controversial and unsettled 


_ issues are presented with a glibness and facileness that lend to them the 


authority of established fact. Thus Americanists will be amazed at Sar- 
tiaux’s lack of qualms about presenting the view that the New World was _ 
_ peopled via a series of Antarctic land bridges, and via migrations through a 
of Pacific Islands, in addition to the n more 
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> and somewhat bitter anti-democratic note. He attributes the | 
decadence of civilizations to the glorification of “number,” asserts that: 
4 number inevitably submerges quality, and pleads for the reestablishment _ 
4 of the rule and control of elites. Perhaps the ee: of knowledge will - 


| 
han the ‘People. By R. M. Maclver. La.: I 


In hree eloquent lectures of about one hundred pages, Maclver shows. 


ta --e and why the “New Leviathan,” somewhat crushed to earth for . 
a hundred years by laissez-faire liberalism, has risen again in resurgent power. _ 
There are two main species of this state- beast genus, Democracy and 
Dictatorship. Maclver a anatomizes- them with razor- edged logic and 
incisive insight, and presents his conclusions in b beautiful, lucid. ‘diction. 
an For one who hears as he reads, this little essay is a i delight t to the inner ear; 
i one who also sees and touches as he reads, the printers will be deaied 
for excellent paper, almost perfect printing, sturdy but artistic binding, — 
nd fine format. If all the Edward hite Foundation Lectures i in 
“The Genius of out that the common 
, trait of all dictatorships i is polar extremism. All human thought and action - Pi, 


reduced to these alternatives— —the heaven of the dictatorship or 


hell of the opposition. Life i is all raw color—no tints or shades: “Those who aie 
are not for us are against us.’ ’ Criticism, varieties of opinion, diversity y of 
goals and methods, all the richness. and creative possibilities of. human 
aspiration and achievement are reduced to the drab operational performance _ 
4 of the dictatorial routine. Dictatorship is an example of the age-old dichot- 
omy of utter good a and unutterable evil—no gray cats in the world. It 
_ spawns my ths, feeds on intolerance, fear, and suspicion, and waxes fat and 
ferocious on force and terror. Dictatorships are not alien to human nature, 
r: but are born out of ‘the stresses to which the human nature of certain 
x , privation, servility, negation of responsi-_ 
bility, the crises of a considerable proportion of the 
people find themselves in such a situation, they : seek for a messiah, = iy 
‘ 
_ security by revelation, and the charismatic leader has his chance. However, | 
_ this emergency state of mind, of over-tense emotionalism, cannot endure 
a forever; the revolt against the dictatorship as a permanent way of life s 


sooner or later ensues. In order to ‘maintain ‘itself, the dictatorship — 


In “The of Democracy,” Maclver draws a 
After Presenting: a number of false concepts of of democracy, 


ue 
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“ie as majority or mass rule, equality, popularity spoils shar- | 
ing, absence o of class distinction, dead levelism, parliamentism, and so on, at | 
”; 5 he finds its positive nature in (a) the separation of community i and state with 1 Be 
the latter subordinate and (2) the free expression of divergent opinions. = 
is a a distinction ‘sociologists can understand. W hen the government 
is identified with the state and the state assumes a hegemony among = in? i 
institutions, denies the people free opportunity to change the government = | 
without seriously disturbing the state, and demands supreme allegiance to 
the state e and the subordination of other er institutional allegiances, then 
there is no 10 democracy. Democracy implies voting and political parties, but 3 
democracy not inconsistent with any particular form of government, 


ic 


class system, or economic order. Maclver inveighs against st the vagueness 
and confusion of the term “economic democracy.” It is usually a question-— 
begging phrase connoting ends thought to be desirable but Maclver can 
see no analogy, even, between this and political democracy, which denotes — 
some form of the state. The final argument for democracy is that i it is i. 
way of making. power responsible, : a discovery which Maclver rates among | 
“the most important thus far ‘made by man. The great contribution of 
_ American democracy is its affirmation of the individual’s trust in himself, 
its tolerance of differences, its lack of class consciousness, its distru stofthe a 
repressive powers of government, its irreverence for authority and 1 rank, its 1 
refusal to the state, its fundamental faith i in the common in 


is. one ne of the characteristics of 


y about many 


things, including the meaning or ‘democracy itself, and 

equal right, if not obligation, to publish those differences. While I find ol 
myself general agreement with Maclver, I c can understand how a = 
fascist: or nazimunist 1 might regard t this essay as a mass of meaningless 


— 


tae To them, nonsense; to me, a a brilliant and inspired essay— 
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while the middle class exists it has greater difficulties 
at some times than at others. Since it is between the upper class and the 


proletariat, any movements among these classes (particularly when the 
group. Cons lower get are ‘generally at the expense of the middle 
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concept of class. The dual class conceptions of Marx and Pareto (the 
dhe class conceptions o arx and P: 
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‘Pp oiters and the exploited, or the governing and the governed) a are, accord- pee 
ing to Aron, too narrow. _A class may be characterized by its occupation, 
its income, its wealth, its s place i in production, | its mentality, its standard - 
of living, its social rank, or by a given conscience collective (in the Durk-— rat 
heimian sense). Aron points out the difficulties of a satisfactory definition 
te and i is finally driven to the semi-Marxian position that a working aren i oh 
ay ec tion of a social class must ust always | be in relation to the economic structure. . 
However, he does show, contrary to the Maraian theory, that the 
a 1 th “bourgeois groups are both radical and both conservative, — 
depending upon the situation. Neither the capitalist nor the laborer has — 
a monopoly of the left or right wing positions. 
The next essay, by Maurice ‘Halbwachs, tries to differentiate ‘the middle 
class, and concludes that it must be ached out entirely with reference to 
the bourgeois and the proletariat. W hile the middle groups are not the 
rulers, they have responsibility, and while not the chief entrepreneurs, they — 
a initiative. - The chief characteristic of the middle class is an “activity 
is “a body of precepts and rules which can be applied in 


a uniform manner to most problems.” He finally paraphrases_ a statement 


class is essential to the free economy of the type from 
Then follow” eight excellent which deal with the condition 


middle class. in a totalitarian or country is that 
Bee - a revolt or new movement promising great gains to this class. Such were 
Fascism ¢ and Nazism. The 1 middle classes form a balance in favor of these 
_ movements. ‘Then the new governments become engrossed in the real 
issues of Leviathanism, and the middle class, being dispensable, is pushed -. 
— the proletariat. A country in full military swing has no use for — 
_ small inefficient shops and stores, or even for excess white-collared bureau- 
rats, no matter what may be their total contribution to to the long-run 
character of the nation. What has taken place in the totalitarian states is 
true of the semi- totalitarian and/or the popular-front countries, 
except possibly Belgium, where the ruling house, like the Danish House in = . 
— regard to peasant proprietors omens the feudal break-up, has — 
This work, while it is not e shaue stive, is ‘a model for such symposiums. 


Contrary to many others, is negligible the character of the 
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AMERICAN 
-analys ses | is high and uniform. Farther, contrary to the general level 
‘g of sociological writing in. this century of crisis and change, the book is 
intellectual and thoughtful. work particularly interesting to ~ 
reviewer, who reached somewhat similar conclusions several years earlier Ss 
‘ (see American n Sociological Review, April, 1938), but found himself in some- . 


of an unpopular suimority at that time. Robert ends 


‘Amé &r icaines 5 sont a leur tour passées a la defensive” 58) 
CaRLE C. 


The Industrial W orker. T. N.V Cambridge: 


___ “Management should know more about its human material.” This i in- 
— sight prompted the Western Electric Company years ago into a series of 
experiments concerning the motives and activities of \ workers sin industry. 
= responsible executive | perceived that people “a are far more sensitive” 
a materials of production are, and that the relation between a man and 4 
his is extremely complex. Hence the desire to examine workers 
under conditions “ “which are sufficiently typical of their daily experiences 
** and yet which permit of an orderly investigation not restricted by the 
necessity. of finding a an immediate solution to a practical problem.’ Out of 
this investigation grew the present book. Its first volume i is the -analys sis 
of the problem « on hand and discussion of the method used; the second vol- a 


_ group extended over a pesiod of five ve years, fr from 1927 to 19, 932; during these - 
years the group was confined to a test room. This approach departs sub- 

stantially from similar investigations— —for instance, from the ones con- | e 

¥ ducted by the German Association for Social Politics (Verein fiir Sozial- om 
 politik) un ider the leadership of Max and Alfred Weber (1910-1914). In a 

these “investigations whole branches of industry or, at least, plants were 
with the particular viewpoint of selection of workers and their ad- _ 

| _justment to changing industrial conditions. At the 1911 convention of the 

Verein fiir Sozialpolitik, the merits of these research undertakings v were dis- 

- cussed on the basis of some outstanding contributions already published. % 

_ Max Weber voiced here some ill-concealed skepticism as to the expectations ; 
‘— clear-cut and practically useful results; he remarked that in nine tenths" 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
He owever, for an elite of ide 
an am convinced that Whitehead i is one of aca elite Max Weber was visual- 


Pa izing. He t must | be credited with a - careful and reliable analysis. The — 2 


many shee into psy and sociology of labor in this iseountry—s0 


far as the results of the research done permits generalization, 
= objection, of course, is ; possible: What c can n such small samples prove 


UA sults? Whitehead was well aware that here lies a vital problem; — 
he sets out to justify the use of them. To summarize his philosophy about 

ret the ‘small sample: It gives no mathematical information as to the homo- 
=_ geneity of the statistical population; the single member in such a sample is 
the ideal size for gaining insight into the functioning of the individual 
_ members— —provided it can be presupposed that the insights gained from _ 
any one member are substantially relevant to any other member -A small 
ie - eae 3 is sufficient if each member of the set is studied as an enduring or- 


Pe ganization and if i its events are examined 1 in their natural time sequence | 


sample “in this: book and the careful abstention from drawing any far- 
reaching generalizations from it suppresses the objections | which are close 


at hand—objections which von Bortkiewicz, the famous statistician anc 
mathematician Berlin. University, raised at the Convention of 


Verein. fir Sozialpolitik in 1911 against the statistical analyses of the col- 
a laborators of Max and Alfred Weber’s research into problems of industrial — 

selection and adjustment. Whitehead presents to us an n analysis ofa ov nll 

eae group of five definite relay assemblers, and we notice the individual and mee. 
group reactions on changing conditions ¢ of work, In fact, the test 


became a kind of an ‘ ‘independent organism 1 with its own processes and 


a right from the start. No wonder that gains in 
? output were achieved by the group whatever changes in working conditions — ae 
a were introduced for the sake of the experiment. ‘The group knew that they 
“were a team gathered for a valuable piece of research work—when it lost . 

_ this belief or got bored of it, it reacted correspondingly. Near the end of the _ 

- experiment, when they were informed that they would be laid off i in a few — 

_ weeks, they adjusted thems selves to the new social situation; they ‘ “lost | 


’ Here is a particular reaction of the team working under the very 

ee Be conditions set and prepared just for it: they responded with a 

i _ dramatic decrease in output. If they had been working i in the general de- 
oo Es partment for relay assembling, they most probably w ould have thought it. 

es 8 advisable to work unusually . hard for the remaining weeks of employment. — 

; a Here, it seems to me, the limitation of the small sample is evident. 

has written us a fine and scholarly analysis of of a group 


e 
— 
<4 
their pride _ as one member later on remarked, and output fell dramati- _ 4 
| 


Hawthorne plant” between 1927 and 1932. 


7 With regard | to this group we are on safe genet 3 because of this study. E 
D. 


abroad. To this list ‘now comes Barbara Armstrong’s s pithy and highly i 

- formative Health Insurance Doctor. Her descriptions of health insurance _ 

a - Britain, France, and Denmark are enhanced by the analysis” of the 

status of health insurance doctors i in these countries. ‘To the cross- -current 
of opinion, 1, Mrs. Armstrong presents facts concerning the much contro- 

verted questions of fees, “free choice of physicians,” and “‘doctor- “patient 

a It is unfortunate that the consequence of much of the written and oral | 
a expression on health i insurance has given rise to questions almost tas ex- 

we hear ‘ ‘Shall we have health insurance 

system like England = 
France?” U minds do not want categorical to these ques- 

tions. W That t ey want to know is “How much health insurance?” and 
much like or how different from England or France?” Arm-— 
trong’s book helps towards this end by | suggesting principles to adapt 2 

ather than offering blue- “prints upon which an American system can be 


OSEPH 


- gard alcoholism as an ethical problem, “to be cured only by punishment i 
.s prayer,’ ” a plea that medical men have 1 made in recent years in connection _ 
— with venereal disease; and second, | that there is a great need for ae 
“understanding. of the economic, mental, moral, physical seduction on of 
(and women) by alcohol. = 


2 The first part of the book i is devoted t toa description of this seduction ; 


psychoanalytic principle of self-examination and self-expression. as 
The material presented in this book warrants a paper in a medical 


journal, Not 230 ncaa In their endeavor to > prove their points, the authors 


| 

University Press, 1939. Pp. xii+264.$3.00. | 
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and Co., , 1939. Pp. wit 777 43-75 
‘objective of the 


‘students, and to present define a point view. 
The book is divided into five parts: Part I,a brief introduction; Part II, 
discussion of public revenues; Part III, institutions and problems of the ie =) 
_ system as a whole; Part IV, public expenditures; Part V, public a ; 
borrowing. book asa whole presents the problems of ta taxation , the 
shift in the of specific taxes, , administration, and jurisdictional 


The section Vet especial significance to o sociologists i is Part IV,which deals 
with the subject of public expenditures. Special attention is directed toward 
the mechanics of spending agencies, the institutions of public expenditure, — 


and the function for —_ public money is expended. This s section, like 


‘ing the particular ouhine: considered, goes a step further i in an n attempt to = *. 
analyze the principles, practices, and problems involved in spending money © _ 
for public purposes. Differing somewhat from a purely sociological analysis ‘id 

of the social aspects of expenditure for protection, public education, public — 
Ee public welfare, and various grants-in-aid, this volume does present 

_ a point of view which should balance and round out the more eo dll 

sociological interpretation. The author has no particular program which he — 

: _is advocating, but in a fair and scholarly r manner has presented the situation — 
4 clearly and effectively, ps pointing out weaknesses and advantages without 


giving the impression that he is propagandizing of 


Boox Notes 


time of the Principles of Sociology. Ed. by Rosert E. Park. New York: 
book i is one of the “outline” series and prepares favorably nt 


of the rest of the 


lush and prolix. The overemphasis, more than anything else, has 
> —- pt feeli hat “Drink to me only with thine eyes” was a ee 
reviewer with the feeling tha 

saying we 
New 

— 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
Part I, Social Problems, although ably handled, has a few ‘misleading 
- ‘statements; e.g. “The C.1.0. won many of the elections and A.F. . of ‘= 
officials as well as employers hurled ch of bias and partiality at the q 


ON. -L] R.B. members” (p. 38) It should be added that careful study of the 


facts will generally disprove. such charges. And again: ‘ ‘The divorce rate in 
the United States has for some time been higher than that of any other S ra 
a country in the world” (p. 49). In the 1920’ Sy at least, the U.S.S.R. and prob- ce may 
ably Japan had higher rates than our own. 
Neither ir in 1 Part | Vv nor elesewhere do do I find a clear description of th 


malism- cycle in institutional The index i is 


In 1 its architectonic pretension | is evidenced the persistence of Classical — 

a _ tradition; and, in a kind of enigmatic beauty, the influence of Whitehead. ” 

—Itis within | a philosophical tradition that offers slim suggestion and no im- a 

_ plementation to the mundane sociologist. Social scientists will add nothing © _ 


to their conceptions an reading of the work. But 


Perry, nothing less than for his province, analyzes 
into “events,” ’ and pulls ‘dimensions” out of them. Within a philosophi- 
cal “realist” tradition, the book refracts some of the mana of S. Alexander’s = 
Time, an and Diety. The twenty- -one page “ ‘dimensional interpretation 


phia: J. B. Lippincott 


ples of Criminology (1934). In this revision a new chapter on the theory of 
ia criminal behavior and one on behavior yr systems in crime have been added. 
cr In addition the statistical and factual material has been brought up to date. a v 
i: These chapters attempt to integrate more fully criminology with social 
theory and to classify crimes which are rolled together under the law uae 
classifications according to their nature and ad according to the professional 


interests and attitudes of f the perpetrators. 


This remains one of the i important texts in criminology. aie 

Problems in Prison Psychiatry. By J. and COF 
p. 275. 


Caldwell, 
e:, W: ritten by a senior surgeon (retired) of the | U 


| 
The 
ealtty. AUL VVEISS. Prince inceton University Press, — 
4 Toward a Dimensional Realism. By 
Py 
im 


Welfare, Kentuc ¢ 
Health Service Hospital, ‘Fort Worth, Texas, this book is an | attempt 


Boston: Houghton-Mifflin in Co. 1939. Pp. xi+260, $2.75 


ieee. chapters and an appendix to show how by psychiatric classification 
oof prisoners and psychiatric treatment imprisonment may become a more — 
instrument. The authors p point out that means of the 


. i: the work assigned to each prisoner can be adapted to the order of the i in- 


ae and reformation be achieved. It is a much better book than $ Stearns a 


The Personality. of Criminals. 


Pe The Offender in the Community: Yearbook of the National Probation As- 
sociation, 1938. New York: National P 


- This volume « consists of the | meaii presented at the thirty- second annual 
ae of the Association, held at Seattle, Washington, June 24-29, 
1938. It is divided i into ten parts: I. The Social Viewpoint i in Crime Control; aa e 
II, Training for work with Delinquents; Ill. Psychiatric Service; 
_ Probation and Parole in Rural Areas; V. The Young Delinquent; Vv 
Boarding Homes for Delinquent Children; II. The Individual in the 
_ Group; VIII. Teamwork for Delinquency Prevention; IX . Legal Digest; 
The papers by authorities i in their fields. this Yearbook 


is pone the most important publication in the fields of parole and pro-— 


The author's purpose is to give a living | description of f several of f the © 


principal cultures of the Americas, both simple and civilized. . The book’s 
one drawback is that the style and presentation seem directed at “teen-age 
a minds, which is possibly intentional. Offsetting this defect is the author’s a 
proclaimed wish to be strictly” accurate, which he has accomplished by 


"seeking help the proper authorities. For ‘this is to be lauded; 


Press, 1939. Pp. x xii+275. $I. 75. 


background as they went along. 
Man Makes Himself. By V . Gorpon | 


an is no better authority | on later prehistoric times than 


lithic revolution,” or man’s of his food followed the 
: _ Bronze Age appearance of large, complex communities and such vital in- — 
and writing. Babylonian and Egyptian uN 
and are simply explained. ‘Ati isa and a scientific 
=. book at the same time, ar rare achievement. 
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2 SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


By vi Paris: Librsitie Fé 


This hook s seems to be of very Ii little. sociological significance. The author 


‘has | been trained in that school of French philosophical tradition which 

places graceful paradoxes on a higher level than close and sustained 
analysis. The writer is isundeniably a man of considerable erudition, but - is 

LHistoire des Institutions Politiques Fustel de Coulanges. 

érin-RICARD. Paris: Société rangaise- d’Editions -Littéraires = 


Fustel « de is known to sociologists primarily his Cité 
Antique, translated by ‘Willard Small as_ The Ancient City. His attempt tc to 
ay show strict parallelism between the development of Greek and Roman © 
2 institutions was a failure, as was likewise the effort to subject all phases of < 
_ Greek and Roman life to a -unilinear religious explanation. Nonetheless, — 
a -Fustel still is a major figure in the sociology of religion, as is demonstrated 
a by the amount of attention devoted to him by Pareto. An erroneous’ 
theory, if it centers on vital points, is oft tentimes more oe ee 
fruitful than a scrupulously c corr 
The present volume is devoted to an n exposition of the content of one of 
Fustel’s more obscure works, L’ Histoire des Institutions Politiques. It 
_ tains, in addition to the exposition mentioned, several chapters of bio- 
4 graphical character, as well as two that ‘attempt | to trace the influence -_ 
Fustel on his contemporaries and successors. The book is of little signifi- 
‘? cance excep for those sociologists who happen to be engrossed in the study — 
: ai _ of the minutiae of French intellectual development in the nineteenth cen- 


Alaska Natives. ‘By H. Dewey NDERSON and WALTER 


“program n sponsored by ‘the Stanford School of the United 
Office of Education, and the Carnegie Corporation of New York. The re- oS 
search work was carried out in two seasons under considerable difficulties > 
of travel. The report is presented in two parts. Part I is a sociological study | 
——_ the . Alaska Eskimos. T he early social status is first discussed from the ae a 


angles: of habitat, physical types, material culture, s social 


economics, and “others. The materials for this section were obtained 


Part II is an educational study of the Alaska Eskimos. After a a review of | 
the school system today, the results of numerous intelligence and al 
_--* ment tests are given (Stanford- Binet, , Goodenough, Stanford Achievement, 
ete.). The are — aware of the limitations of such and 
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Present sociological conditions is largely a first-hand study and presents of 


4 Spanish Folk-Tales from New Mexico. By José EL New 
York: The American Folk- Lore Society, G. E. Stechert and Co., Agents, 


aa Interesting folk-te tales: are still by the Spanish-speaking popu- 
a _ lation of New Mexico. The Spanish have been part of New Mexico since 


_ the end of the sixteenth century, and in 1910 numbered 175,000. The tales ; oe 


‘Meine has many but in spite af the long 


of residence, the Spanish stories are largely European in origin. , Over 80 © prt 


percent have direct peninsular Spanish analogies, and not one can be at- _ 

_ tributed to a pure Indian source, although several do show Indian influence. — 
he stories are arranged according to themes — as s Magic, 
The Romance of Human Progress. By ARTHUR Srantey Riccs. Indianapo- 


Archaeology, Old Ww weld ond Mow, , stone age and classic, is treated in the 
book not fi hronological hical angle but b h 
es ook not from a chrono nological or geographical angle but by topics suc as 


food and drink, shelter, medical knowledge, hair-dressing, and religion. =. 
intended for the directed towards answering in 


= world ‘religions. Each of the nine sections into which it is . divided has a 
a 


preface by an outstanding representative of the religion in question, and in “ 


= of the effort, here and | there apparent, to exalt the personal faith of the 
introducer, a considerable degree of unity in diversity is achieved. This 
much said, let it also. be noted that the sociologist as such will derive 
bute edification from the volume. Sacred books, to be understood. properly, 
must be placed in the full socio-cultural contexts within which they have 
em emerged. ‘Simply to say that statements paralleling the Golden Rule, for 
example, are to be found in the writings of all religious seers tells us very 
. a’ little. To do unto others as we would that others should do ‘unto us may | oe 
a quite disastrous if the others in question do not share our own conceptions = < 
eg of the supremely desirable. The escape from cultural relativity does not lie _ 
: = a in this direction. Some day in the far future the scales of value that now a 
_ contend with each other for supremacy may have been worked into’ some 
ive pattern, but that day i is not yet. In | the meantime, we need 
‘mo! mature synthesis on the 
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_ Amsterdam, Holland. P Pp 241-304. To florins 


en. is now in its year, and i it might be well 
~ to call the attention of American sociologists to the continuing existence — 
; of this very useful journal. As i is well known, it. has been the vehicle f for 
many of Steinmetz’s most s significant articles, and an inspection of the cur- a 
‘rent issue indicates that the impetus he gave it has continued to carry itin  _ 
the right direction. ‘ ‘No empty speculation, but reports of sound empirical 2 
_ research informed by sophisticated theoretical orientation” seems an ac. 
_ curate diagnosis. In the issue under review, special attention should per-— 


haps be called to the article by J. De Leeuwe oe with i inter- connections _ 


s such expression is current. 
A word of encouragement to American sociologists whe feel that, how- 
Ss excellent the journal, it is nevertheless inaccessible because of the 
language: As the result of personal experience, it can be said categorically — 
— anyone who knows German and English thoroughly will have very 


difficulty with Dutch. T he spelling i is the o only 1 real obstacle; once that 
ae eee has been overcome, it will be found that the vocabulary i is so close ee 


or the other of the two languages mer mentioned that i ‘it will will ae be gil 


tou use a dictionary 


Totemica. A Supplement to Totemism and Exogamy. By Sin 
Frazer. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1937. Pp. xii +518. $6.50. 


This. volume contains numerous illustrations of totems, clan names, 
; objects, and emblems, together v with notes intended to clarify the — 
f function of such totems in each ‘specific tribe. The material | has been 
collected from the published literature and from friends and observers. 
_ throughout the 1 world, and is admittedly supplementary to the author’s | 
Igto publication, Totemism and Illustrations are arranged geo-- 
graphically ‘covering Australia, Melanesia, India, Africa, and North 
ad America. No comment or discussion of the subject of totemism is an 
-Totemica i is a reference work, 


y Jean Nocué. Paris: Librairie Félix Alcan. 


peal re researches of the type ‘made famous by Piaget, « or at the very 
_ discursive analyses like those identified with th 


fortunately, this i is not the case. The starting point seems to ae primarily 
eee and on this introspective basis, with occasional references to 
Bergson, Brunschvicg, and other French philosophers, th the exposition pro 
ceeds in finished literary form. But. for all its elegance and clarity—or 
_ perhaps: because of these merits—one gets the feeling that the writer is 
playing with words the matter under has 
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chical, in Decennial Pt Publications of University of 
=: 1904. No. one would claim that Mead a the literary graces, 


Does Distribution Cost To 10 Review the Costs I I in in Current 
Twentieth Century Fund, 1939 “xvii 403. $3. 


hese ten chapters, with tables and 19 probably present more 


factual information about the costs of in the United States 
any other single source of similar size. 
About three-fifths of the consumer’s dollar goes the costs of 
tion, yet only about | two cents of this is profit; most of it is due to the in- 
a: efficiency, , duplication, swank, andi ignorance of buyers, credit, advertising, “ 
aspects of the distributive 
y of the factual findings and 


this of our beloved economy of “free enterprise” soon. The 
sel selling game, ort racket, is ‘thea area ‘of economic activity where the v will-o -the- 


rational, socially wasteful, and ¢ even criminal behavior—much running to 

stay in the same place. We do fairly well at production, but our distribution MS. 
__ both of goods and income is badly bogging — and may eventually ruin: 


a This book ought to help us to a saner - procedure—but it probably won’t. t. 


Tt has an excellent don’ t forget the excellent F 


‘The Church i in Rural Life. By Davip Epcar LinDsTRoM. 
‘The Garrard Press, 1939. Pp. xiv-+145. $0.85. © | ae," 


This little | book gives in concise summary number of rural socio- — 


a economic facts and relates some of them to the paul church in a rather « off- — 
hand and by-the-way manner. It is rather a preparation for discussion about __ 
3 the problems of the rural church than an analysis. of those problems. It is a a 
well documented and has suggestive - questions and bibliography on each 
chapter, although the bibliographies contain few references t to research on or 


a 


ait marks in the text, the — is quite misleading. No index. Pay: 
W. W. Norton and 


7 rural religious problems . Except for the questions and a few sketchy re- fe, feorean 


» Rothe asks re recognition the fact that story- film is only 


kind of that techaical and cultural achievements of 
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journalist ti from the studios of entertainme ” Whi 
bes.. the values of films in the instructional field, he “decided that in 


‘Mr, Rotha considers ave a very important it 
social world, and further, that the documentary film will conti 


an ever- part in the development of society. 


= Publishing 1939. “Pp. ix+412. New 


: Both of these books are designed t to show the development of the com- | 


a munity and noncommercial theatre 1 movement in the United States. The -_ 


= it is not “scientific, ’ still a good Picea ption of successful projects i is 


ae aa Carter and aioe ‘took a field d trip covering twenty-seven states and have - 


based their report on the answers to regarding the policies. of the 

= . first 321 pages give accounts of community theatres in all os fhe of 

the country. book is written to Preserve the spirit in which we tell 

ie ct to those interested in our work. The development of each co 

oa ‘munity group is outlined and explanations a1 are given as to how they created — 

their facilities, how they staged their productions, and what they have done _ fee 

are doing. Inadvertently much suggestive information is given which 


would not be found in a more formal presentation. The last pages are given 
‘to a summing up with more formal discussion, figures lists s of groups, : 


the Se 
f the background aims, and methods of this 
A clear accou is nature which have 
in various countries throughou | da films in the 
4 ls, the March of Time, and the early p 
Our 
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